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B. 4HE CHEER OF THE APPROACHING Christmas sea- 
son takes onan added glow with the: publication of the 
- House Ways and Means Committee’s comprehensive 
program of tax-slashing, which puts in the exempt class.a million 
small incomes taxed under the present law, and cuts in two the 
maximum surtax, the particular bane of the millionaires. At 
the same time, we are told, it relieves the pressure on the inter- 
mediate incomes. ‘‘Pretty much everybody” is going to get 
something in the revenue 
bill drafted by the House 
Committee, remarks the 
Philadelphia Record; and 
another Democratie daily, 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
agrees that ‘“‘from the 
point of view of small and 
large taxpayers alike the 
reductions offered aré as 
substantial as reasonably 
could have been ex- 
pected.”” The equity with 
which this bill distributes 
its tax relief is recognized 
and commended in many 
other editorial pages, and 
the Minneapolis Journal 


tue to the fact that it is 
a compromise measure, 
embodying Demoeratie as 
well as Republican ideas 
of tax-reduction. This 
fact, thinks The Journal, 
“probably assures its 
emergence from House 
and Senate in something 
like its original form.” The Committee’s bill ‘fis as much a 
Democratic as a Republican measure,’”’ remarks the independent 
Newark News, which sees in it ‘‘a return to sanity” that will 
*Pub- 
lic opinion is making the new tax-bill,” declares the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

This bill, we are told, will be presented to Congress within a 
day or two of its assembling on December 7; and Speaker Long- 
worth has assured the President that in its final form it will be 
enacted into law not later than March 15. Or, as the Boston 
Globe states it, ‘income tax-reduction by the House is promised 
as a Christmas present, with the prospect of favorable action 
by the Senate early enough in the coming year to make the prep- 
aration of returns a decidedly pleasant task.” 

The various reductions in the people’s tax bill proposed by the 
Ways and Means Committee amount to a total of something over 


“ON TO WASHINGTON!’ 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


! _. ‘TAX-REDUCTION FOR EVERYBODY 


5300,000,000. Of this sum, $200,000,000 will be accounted for 
by raising the income-tax exemption for single men from $1,000 
to $1,500 and of married men from $2,500 to $3,500; by reducing 
the normal income-tax rates; by reducing the maximum surtax 
rate (now 40 per cent.) to 20 per cent. on incomes above $100,000; 
by reducing the inheritance-tax maximum rate to 20 per cent. 
on $10,000,000; and by abolishing the gift-tax. 
$100,000,000 cut will be made in the excise or nuisance taxes— 
including the taxes on au- 
tomobiles, alcohol, cigars, 
jewelry, firearms, cameras, 
and art works. 

Returning to the Com- 
mittee’s changes in the per- 
sonal income-tax rates, we 
find it proposing normal 
rates as follows: 114 per 
cent. on the first $4,000; 
3 per cent. on the next 
$4,000; and 5 per cent. on 
the balanee. Under the 
present law the normal 
rates are: 2 per cent. cn 
the first $4,000; 4 per 
cent. on the next $4,000; 
and 6 per cent. on the re- 
As under the 
present law, the taxpayer 
will get a 25 per cent. 
reduction on earned in- 
but the limit of 
what may be classed as 


The remaining 


mainder. 


come; 


income will be 
$10,000 to 
In addition, the 


earned 
raised from 
$20,000. 
much-diseust publicity 
feature of the present law will be eliminated, if the Committee’s 
bill sueceeds in running the gantlet of the House and Senate. 
A table showing how the proposed rates will affect married 
men with incomes from $3,000 to $100,000 is printed on page 7. 

Several factors, says The Wall Street Journal, make for speedy 
action on the revenue bill. These are: 

‘Hirst, there is the general expectation of tax-reductions before 
the next returns are due and the desire of both parties in Congress 
to meet these expectations in full. Neither will be willing to 
shoulder responsibility for delay. 


“‘Seeond, while partizanship in framing the tax bill will not 
be entirely absent, there appears to be as little partizanship 
about the work now going forward as has been the case since 
war time. Democratic members of the Ways and Means Com- 


mittee do not seem disposed to frame a separate bill as they did 
two years azo. Indeed, Democratic and Republican members 


of the Committee are not very far apart in their views, and it 
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OH, JOY! 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


should not be difficult to adjust them in committee discussions. 

“Third, there is no other big measure in the way of the tax 
bill, as there was two years ago when Congress insisted on getting 
the soldier bonus bill through before the tax bill was passed. 

“Fourth, there are few administrative provisions recom- 
mended in this tax legislation. The framing and discussion 
of these sometimes takes longer than the determination of tax 
rates.” 


Nevertheless, predict many observers, the bill has a stiff fight 
ahead of it when it reaches the Senate. Thus in a Washington 
dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune we read that both 
Democratic and insurgent Republican Senators are sharpening 
their knives for the attack. Many Senate Democrats, accord- 
ing to this correspondent, ‘‘are not disposed to follow the lead 
of Representative Garner of Texas, ranking Democrat on the 
Ways and Means Committee.’”’ Senator Smoot, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, while indorsing the Ways and Means 
Committee’s bill in the main, argues that the inheritance-tax 
should be repealed outright, and is opposed to the $3,500 ex- 
emption for married men. In an editorial headed ‘‘The Ob- 
streperous Senate,”’ the Buffalo Evening Post remarks: 


“The Senate, of course, has no power to originate revenue 
measures. All such bills must come to the upper chamber from 
the House of Representatives. But the power of the former to 
amend is unlimited, and it can strike out everything after the 
title and write a new tax measure. This it has done on more than 
one previous occasion. However, the Senators will do well not 
to go too far. The House Ways and Means Committee is pre- 
paring a bill that will apparently meet the approval of the 
country.” 


And in the New York World we read: 


“Senator Smoot, as a leading conservative, thinks that the 
House measure contains too many objectionable features of the 
present law, while Senator Norris sees in it a victory of the 
conservative forces in both parties. The Nebraska Senator is 
going to fight against the repeal of the publicity clause and the 
reductions in the estate tax and the surtaxes. Members of the 
old farm bloe may be expected to join him. This group, however, 
will not have the influence in the coming session that it has 
wielded heretofore. The Senate’s revisions, however, are more 
likely to affect the details than the underlying principles of the 
House measure.” 


In an editorial warning the Senate that evils lurk in delayed 
tax-relief, the New York Times has this to say: 


“Members of Congress may not be accustomed to look beyond 
their noses, but business men must lay their plans long ahead. 
At ‘his time of the year they are making preparations for next 
spring. Equally important is it for taxpayers and investors to 
know in advance what they must count upon. The truth is 
that a good part of the practical value of tax-relief lies in the 
speed with which it is effected. No mistake could be greater 
than that made by Senators who are cheerfully looking forward 
to dawdling for months over the new revenue bill.” 


Senatorial criticisms of the new tax-bill have, of course, their 
echoes in the press. Thus the New York Commercial finds in 
most of its provisions ‘‘a contempt for sound principles of taxa- 
tion that is heart-breaking.’’ Says this business daily: 


“Tt has raised exemptions to the point that denies more than a 
million of those who now pay taxes the right of a direct interest 
in the expenditure of public money; it has retained the iniquitous 
death tax and has refused to repeal the inequitable and penalizing 
capital-stock levy. In addition, it has ignored and flouted the 
recommendations of the fiscal officers of the Government in the 
matter of the amount that is to be lopped off of present revenues 
from taxation.” 


A number of papers share Secretary Mellon’s theory that it is 
bad policy to reduce the number of income-tax payers by in- 
creased exemptions, because ‘‘the man who pays an income tax 
feels that he has a stake in the country.” ‘‘There is no more 
democratic principle than ‘share alike’ in both responsibilities 
and privileges,’ says the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph; and, 
the Chicago Tribune adds: 


““We think the House Ways and Means Committee, in reeom- 
mending an increased exemption which will remove 1,000,000 
people from the tax rolls, acted unwisely. 

“The ideal tax scheme would place a levy on the income of 
every person, no matter how small the return. In practise, of 
course, this is impossible; for the cost of collection is considerable. 
Exemption then should begin only when the profit from the tax 
itself is wiped out by the cost of its collection. 

“To raise the exemption limit undoubtedly causes a warm glow 
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HOPE THEY ALL LIVE 
—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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THE ONLY ONE HURT 


—Pease in the Newark News. 


of gratitude in the bosoms of the constituents. A million citizens 
are gladdened by the news that a million less citizens will have 
to pay any tax at all next year, if the reeommended schedule is 
adopted. 

“Which is good polities—to please the constituency, but the 
system is wrong. Any system is wrong that creates a class of 
spongers who pay nothing directly to the Government, but let 
some one else pay for them. No matter how pleasant at first is 
the news of no taxes, we believe that on second thought a great 
majority would prefer to pay their way. Out of the 110,000,000 
people living in the United States, only 4,000,000 pay taxes, said 
President Coolidge when he approved the tax-reduction of 1924. 
On the basis of the 25,000,000 families in this country, counting 
but one taxpayer per family, only 16 per cent. of American fam- 
ilies pay directly toward the cost of the national Government. 

**Lower the tax rate, of course. Lower it until it will work no 
real hardship on the small taxpayer. But lower the exemption 
with it. Build the tax triangle on a base as broad as possible. 
Let every one have a stake in the country.” 


But in the main, as already indicated, the reaction of the press 
to the Ways and Means Committee’s program of tax-reduction 
is favorable. ‘‘The principle behind it is sound, and fair to 
all,” says the Boston Post, which believes the new tax measure 
“is a big step toward the final abandonment of the Federal in- 
come tax, which is the logical goal.’”’ Applauding the fact that 
the Committee cuts deeply into the tax rates, the Columbus 
Ohio State Journal remarks: é 


“Mhere may be something of political consideration in the Com- 
mittee’s disposition to cut rather deeply, but the disposition 
itself is not to be deplored, if the relief soon to be extended is 
distributed with reasonable fairness among taxpayers of all 
groups. The lower rates, by the stimulation of business activity, 
may produce more revenue than can be calculated in advance 
with any degree of certainty. And even if the funds forth- 
coming were not adequate to meet the appropriation demands, 
a deficit is less dangerous than a surplus. A deficit can be made 
up later and is an incentive to economy, while a surplus is a 
temptation to extravagance.” 


Discussing with approval the 50 per cent. reduction in the 
maximum surtax, the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot says: 


“Two weeks of public hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee have gone far to confirm the impression that there 
will be no contest this year over the surtaxes. That much be- 
came evident last summer when Senators representing such 
widely divergent schools of political thought as Curtis, of Kansas, 
Robinson of Arkansas, and Couzens of Michigan were found 
to be in favor of drastic surtax reduction. Confirmatory evi- 
dence is now afforded by the fact that Secretary Mellon’s pro- 
posal for reducing the surtaxes to a maximum of 20 per cent. 
has met with no opposition from witnesses appearing at the 


Ways and Means Committee hearing. Another indication of 
similar nature is the absence of opposition from any member 
of the Committee itself. It might almost be said that the Mellon 
surtax proposal around which the fires of controversy raged most 
bitterly during the consideration of the revenue bill two years 
ago has ceased to be an issue.” 


The Committee’s decision in favor of repealing the publicity 
feature of the income-tax law is applauded by many papers as 
a victory for public opinion and decency. Thus in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer we read: 


““Meddlers and prying busybodies will find small comfort in 
the decision of the House Ways and Means Committee to repeal 
the publicity provisions of the income-tax law. 

““No good purpose has been served by income-tax publicity. 
It was claimed that publicity would tend to discourage tax- 
dodging and falsification of returns. It has had an opposite 
effect. Publication has been conducive to deception. It has 
been harmful to business and industry. It has bred jealousies 
and stirred injurious contentions. It has been an invasion of the 
privacy to which individuals are entitled. It has gratified only 
the small minority which delights in poking into the affairs of 
others, and has satisfied a certain negligible inquisitiveness on the 
part of the general public. 

“The publicity provision was a legislative mistake. It was 
backed largely by radicals who seemed to believe that the 
publication of returns would in some way embarrass men of 
large incomes. 

“Inasmuch as the measure now under discussion will doubtless 
be decided in House and Senate along non-partizan lines there is 
every reason to believe that the recommended change will be 
made effective. Some of the more radical legislators may offer 
objections, if only to keep their records consistent, but no large 
or organized opposition is expected.” 


PRESENT AND PROPOSED INCOME TAXES 


HE following table shows what the head of a family, 

without dependents other than his wife, would pay 
on incomes ranging from $3,000 to $100,000, under the 
1924 Revenue Act now in effect and under the rates 
tentatively agreed upon by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. 


Net 
Income 
3 OOO eee oe Ree. eee $7.50 
DUO Mie Sahl Re ae ee. 15.00 
OOO! S: Sige = Seer poe BMA 
6,000... . 57.50 
Cc O00 heen te eee 87.50 
SOOO ie a cet nies, ote 27.50 
9,000 167.50 
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LTSOOO A eae ho en es 267.50 
1 OOO Mee eatiees re Ae 337.50 
3 OOO TR eee ise eee a ate icote 407.50 
TEAR OOO FS tee x ety Serta 477.50 
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DAE OO Sere cre oes ne cots 1,477.50 
Prove U0) eee ny AAT Cane e ean 1,737.50 
Pde UO Mesias Seis eich TPM ae 2 Ol7200 
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30 UO 2 a momnwi ala ak 3,297.50 
S305 (IC) eatithe Wea Mac eg Pea «ethene rote 3,057.00 
AO OOO re erent. Perec 3 4,037.50 
"ERO Wyo cota SR eon tae 5,027.50 
OOOO es: ro aahinnse seats, 6,137.50 
55,000... . 7,367.50 
(TOKO, 0 Oem feece seetricte eee enc ee 8,677.50 
TO QUORE s awtel on Ghewur Sik 8 Lb 7.00 
Nat): COON ater, acts hits Gate a 14,877.50 
LOMO ROE Menno oer n a ty 18,537.50 
UM CHING Seti Dee eee teehee ety -2U8 iach kre 22,617.50 


Committee 
Rate 
$0.00 
0.00 
16.88 
28.13 
39.38 
56.25 
78.75 
101.25 
131325 
168.75 
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258.75 
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“SELLING”? TAMMANY TO THE SOUTH 


without a whole nation making it a political incident? 

Apparently not, for while Mayor-elect Walker of New 
Yorkinsists that his recent entertainment in the heart of the South, 
at the hands of a prominent McAdoo leader, ‘‘has no political 
significance,’ editors and political writers loudly insist that it 
is very, very significant. They recall that after Smith’s victory 
over Hylan in the New York primaries in September, he made 
a trip to Chicago that was considered part of a plan to “Na- 
tionalize Al Smith.” And after the voters of New York State 
had accepted Smith’s constitutional amendments, and his friend 
Walker was elected Mayor of New York, the latter’s Southern 
trip is interpreted by the press as an effort to “‘sell Tammany 
to the South,” and to re- 
move Southern distrust 
of the Governor. 

The first apparent ef- 
fect of the Walker sales- 
manship is the editorial 
reaction in the Southern 
press. That the next 
Mayor of New York 
**sold”’ himself was read- 
ily agreed by all press 
writers commenting on 
the personal impression 
made by the youthful, 
eloquent, and  debo- 
nair New Yorker, and 
on his graceful speech. 
He told of ‘‘Tammany’s 
march of progress,” and 
lauded Tammany as 
“the greatest charitable 
organization in all the 
world,” as the organiza- 
tion ‘‘that during the 
last six years in New 
York has, through its 
wtandard bearers, ap- 
propriated $198,000,000 
for the construction of 
free public schools.”’ Of 
his own presence in 
Atlanta he said: 


(Cy A NEW YORKER stop over for a visit in Atlanta 


Reg. U.S. Patent Office. 
“T am here as no 
man’s advance agent. 
So far as Governor 
Smith is concerned, he 
needs none. He can and 
will speak for himself. My mission is to have you understand 
Tammany Hall as we understand you. . . . I am just a normal 
human being, the symbol of Tammany Hall.” 


But the important political question is, did Mr. Walker ‘‘sell 
Al Smith’? And a majority of the Southern papers whose 
opinions have come to us in a telegraphic poll conclude that he 
did not. As the Richmond Times-Dispatch firmly declares: 
“Al Smith may be the ablest, just as he is the most picturesque, 
figure in national life to-day, but that does not alter the fact 
that when the time comes to nominate a Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency, the South will have none of him.” Similarly, 
the Macon Telegraph admits that Mr. Walker is a high type of 
man, the type of Tammany representative which is strengthening 
that organization every day in New York City, and that he may 
do much to dispet distrust and unify the Democratic party, but— 


‘Selling Governor Smith is another and different thing. <As 
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GOING TO BE HARD TO SADDLE 


much as The Telegraph deplores the prejudice, we recognize its 
existence, and believe it beyond human bounds to dissolve it to 
the point where a majority of Southerners will be willing to 
accept Smith as a presidential candidate.” 


The South was frigid toward Smith at the New York conven- 
tion and ‘‘to-day it is frozen solid,” wires the Mobile Register. 
“Smith is no stronger in the South than he was last year,” 
agrees the Tampa Tribune, which continues: 


“He will not have the support of a Southern State in the 
next convention. We do not know the road the Democratic 
party of the South will take between now and 1928. But it will 
not be the road that leads to Tammany Hall. Southern Demo- 
crats are not given to such complete and sudden changes. They 
are not willing to sell 
their convictions for the 
electoral vote of New 
Siok 


The idea thus exprest 
by the Florida daily is 
also touched on by 
the Knoxville Sentinel, 
which does not believe 
; that ‘‘prolonged — ex- 
ef 4 (G}): clusion from _ political 
| power has brought the 
South to the point where 
it is ready to sell its 
birthright for a mess 
of political pottage.”’ 
While ‘‘the ability to 
win is a strong recom- 
MUG, mendation for a man 

Yj who offers himself as a 
champion of a_ party 
reeling under the weight 
of many routs,” the 
Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram does not think 
the Southern Demo- 
erats will for some time 
“be able to forget 
the animosities of the 
last national conven- 
tion and forget their 
mistrust and prejudice.” 
While many Southern 
Democrats feel that 
Tammany has improved 
under its new leaders, 
nevertheless, ‘‘the South 
is not ready to accept Tammany nor will the Walker visit 
accomplish anything for Governor Smith,’’ in the deliberate 
judgment of the Columbia Record. Somewhat more pictur- 
esquely the Chattanooga News telegraphs: 
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—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


“‘The Tammanyites of the East have not abandoned their 
hopes of persuading the South that they are politically, morally 
and ethically as white as the driven snow, as free from guile 
as a new-born babe, and as pure as the Easter lily. We fear, 
however, that the Tammany Tiger has bitten off a bit more than 
even he can chew. 

“The public is not yet ready to install Tammany Hall in the 
White House, and the Governor has, by his declaration that he is 
not a candidate, apparently shown his recognition of this fact.” 


In Georgia the Savannah News sees not a chance in a hundred 
that the State will support Smith for President; not because his 
personal qualities are not appreciated, not because of any K. K. K. 
activities in the State, ‘‘but simply because the South is not yet 


, 
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ready to vote for a man of Governor Smith’s persuasion for 
President.” ‘‘Whenever the papers of New York go to writing 
about Al Smith or Mayor-elect Walker as factors in the next 
Presidential election, they get foolish,’ in the opinion of the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. This paper does not look upon 
Governor Smith as Presidential timber, and its reason ‘‘is not 
because he is a Catholic, but because he is a wet.’’? In Alabama 
the Birmingham Age-Herald thus succinctly states its reasons for 
concluding that Mayor-elect Walker’s Atlanta visit could not 
possibly have any mollifying effect on the South’s attitude to- 


ward “‘the Tammany influence”’: 
e 


“Tammany and what it represents are diametrically opposed 
to the principles of the Democratic party. Even tho the Tiger 
might change its stripe, it is still Tiger under its skin. Tammany 
believes in the spoils system, in rule for the benefit of the few 
and the hoodwinking of the ignorant, and in other policies 
subversive of the public welfare. Itis wet. For the South to 
affiliate with Tammany would be for the South to betray the 
true Democrats of the East. It would be for the South to be 
untrue to its own principles, its own people, and its own tenets 
of good government. 

“Al Smith likewise can not be acceptable to the South because 
of his affiliations with Tammany, because at the last convention 
he was willing to destroy the party for the sake of his own 
ambition, because he is a wet, and because of his religion. The 
first three reasons have a sound substantial basis that can not be 
shaken, for they represent the South’s political attitude on the 
most trying occasions. And, however much anybody may dep- 
recate religious prejudice in the exercise of the ballot, it exists, 
and must be taken into account as a factor in political results.” 


Visits like Walker’s may help soften some of the asperities 
remaining from the last Democratic convention, but, remarks 
the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, ‘softening the asperities is not over- 
coming the South’s distaste for the Smith candidacy, a distaste 
that is certain to make trouble for any group that should try to 
give Smith the 1928 nomination.”’ Such opposition is a cer- 
tainty, but, adds the Virginian daily, while the South may be 
depended on to oppose Smith in the Convention, ‘it also may 
be depended upon to vote for him should he be nominated.” 

Some Southern dailies are non-committal with regard to the 
supposed errand of Mayor-elect Walker. The Louisville Courier- 
Journal weleomes Mr. Walker, but tells him that ‘‘the South is 
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—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


“NICE KITTY” 


—Kirby in the New York World. 


not concerning itself just now about anybody’s Presidential 
boom.” The only useful thing that Walker could do, in the 
opinion of The Herald-Post of the same Kentucky city, would be 
to start a move for the elimination of both Smith and McAdoo 
from the contest for the nomination. As far as North Carolina 
is concerned, says the Charlotte Observer, the only thing that 
matters is how many Smith and how many anti-Smith delegates 
can be mustered for the next convention, The Arkansas Ga- 
zette, of Little Rock, insists that Mayor Walker’s visit to Atlanta 
is merely a social incident which will not affect national polities. 

But if we turn to the Southern papers which are more friendly 
to Smith, we find the Tampa 7%imes reiterating its opinion that he 
is first-class Presidential timber. It hopes that Georgia can be 
brought to see this. The South “‘has never had any antipathy 
for Al Smith personally,’ so the Florida paper thinks that ‘‘if it 
can be brought to forget its opposition to some things, which 
opposition is reflected upon Governor Smith, we will have made 
progress in real Americanism.’”” During Mr. Walker’s visit to 
Atlanta, The Constitution, one of the oldest papers in the South, 
insisted that its own ‘‘repeatéed contention that the Democratic 
party can not win in the next national election without the vote 


of New York is emphasized by his presence.”’ It continued: 


“The sooner that fact is realized, and the sooner the Demo- 
cratic party quits flirting with the wild radicalism of the Far 
West in the hope of converting hide-bound Republicans who 
can not and who will not be pulled away from their affiliation, 
the better it will be for its welfare. 

“Tt has well-nigh been driven to the rocks by following the 
misleading chant of pied pipers, whose incantations invariably 
lead it into the morass of defeat. 

“So apropos of the visit of New York’s Mayor-elect, we 
venture the suggestion that the Democratic party can do no 
better than to keep its eye on New York next time.” 


In another Southern metropolis the New Orleans Jtem-T'ribune 
expresses some doubts as to whether the South is as violently 
Mr. Walker, remarks the 


Montgomery Advertiser, came to persuade the South that ‘ Alfred 


anti-Tammany as has been supposed. 


EB. Smith, tho a member of the same chureh that the late Chris- 
topher Columbus was, has neither hoofs nor horns, that he is not 
a cannibal, nor a conspirator against the safety of the republie or 
the sanctity of our firesides.’”’ On the contrary, we are told, 
“Mr. Walker accepts the theory that Smith is a patriot, a 
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statesman, a gentleman—and a running Democrat with a mar- 


velous track record.” And the Alabama paper goes on: 


“Tf Mr. Walker remains in the South very long he will find 
that a good many people are more friendly to Smith and Tam- 
many than they are likely to admit. The opposition 1s consid- 
erable, it is resolute, and there will be a savage fight. Indeed, it 
has already begun.” 


While the Chattanooga Times doubts very much that Mr. 
Walker went South in order to secure approval of Tammany or 
indorsement of Governor Smith, it declares that: 

“Te Gov. Al Smith were not a Catholic, there would not be 


a State in the South that would not be overwhelmingly for 
him, because he is honest, able, efficient in the transaction 
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In the above corn-production map, based on the 1919 crop, each dot represents 400,000 bushels. 


of public business, and a sound Democrat. It is, perhaps, a fine 
thing that this issue be raised, in order that we may know 
whether the spirit of the Democracy of to-day stands for the 
desertion, of the fundamentals of the American Republic as 
enunciated in its Constitution, and whether it means that a 
religious test may be applied to bar a great American from the 
honors and emoluments an admiring people would otherwise 
gladly and with enthusiasm bestow upon him.” 


The widely prevalent newspaper suggestion that Mayor 
Walker went to Atlanta as part of a definite move to ‘‘sell”’ 
Smith to the South seems to be shared by Raymond Clapper of 
the United Press, who said in a dispatch appoaring in the 
Atlanta Constitution during the Mayor-elect’s stay in the 
Georgia city: 


“Smith's bid for popularity follows another one almost as 
striking in its audacity, his recent appearance at a Middle- 
Western Democratic rally at Chicago, when party leaders and 
delegations from several States in the grain-belt saw him in action. 

“Such activity almost three years ahead of the next Presiden- 
tial campaign is unusual. It indicates one of the most determined 
fights ever made for the Democratic nomination. 

“Smith has shown greater vote-pulling ingenuity than any 
Democrat now on the national horizon. This is a tempting piece 
of bait to be hung up before Democratic politicians thinking of 
the haleyon days before the Harding era. If Smith’s advance 
agents can thaw out the South to its normal degree of hospitality 
his chances at the Presidential nomination will be good. Failing, 
the Southern delegates will constitute a veto that will bar him 
from the highest honors in the Democratic party.” 


The task of nationalizing Tammany as a Democratic organiza- 
tion will not be easy, suggests the Washington Star (Ind.), 
“but Mr. Walker has certainly made a good start.” 


TOO MUCH CORN 


ITH THE CRIBS BURSTING with a bumper crop 
of corn, costing the farmer 75 cents a bushel to raise, 
and the selling price only 50 cents a bushel, the 
agricultural problem, remark several Washington correspondents, 
is beginning to worry the Coolidge Administration again. As 
affecting the purchasing power of the “corn-belt’’ farmer, this 
is of interest to the entire country. ‘‘Last year,’ we are re- 
minded by the Minneapolis Journal, “when corn was selling at 
more than a dollar a bushel, Iowa farmers had little corn to sell. 
This year, with a 3,000,000,000-bushel crop, they face a price 
trend that indicates about fifty cents a bushel for new corn.”’ 
“With elevators offering as low 
as 56 cents a bushel, many farm- 
ers in Illinois find they have 
produced this year’s crop at an 
actual loss,’ telegraphs the Spring- 
field State Journal, one of the 
“corn-belt’”’ newspapers polled by 
wire. Naturally, wires the Des 
Moines Capital, the farmer’s pur- 
chasing power suffers in a situ- 
ation of this kind, and business 
and manufacturing throughout 
the country are adversely affected. 
The ‘‘corn crisis,’ ‘we are 
told, comes just as President 
Coolidge has terminated the exis- 
tence of his Agricultural Com- 
mission, on the strength of its 
report that nothing remained 
for it to do. Every State produc- 
ing corn is affected by the situa- 
tion, say Washington dispatches, 
but those hit hardest, judging 
from the appeals that come to 
the President and Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine, are Iowa, 
Illinois, Nebraska, and Missouri. According to Carter Field, 
Washington correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune: 


“With a three-billion-bushel corn crop being dumped on a 
market which had been expecting to absorb a two-and-a-half 
billion-bushel crop, and with the price of corn on the farm as 
a result reduced to fifty cents a bushel, President Coolidge has 
sent two experts to the Middle West to see what can be done to 
save the situation. 

“Nils A. Olson, assistant in the Bureau of Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture, and Albert C. Williams, of the Farm 
Loan, Board, have headed straight for the center of the trouble, 
Iowa, where in one Congressional district alone in the last week 
five banks have closed their doors. 

“The chief trouble is that the corn raisers of this country 
have piled up a crop estimated at 3,000,000,000 bushels, as 
against a crop last year of slightly less than 2,500,000,000 bushels. 
This 20 per cent. increase of production naturally would have 
a tremendously depressing effect on the price, even if there were 
no other complications. 

“Added to this, it is pointed out, is the fact that the number of 
feeders is much smaller than expected and consequently there is 
not the normal supply of cattle and hogs which ean be fattened 
on corn. 

“The third factor in depressing the price is the fact that the 
farmers never have fully recovered from the hard times which 
followed the war. As a result they are not able financiaily to 
hold their corn until the natural demand for it increases, but feel 
eee to dump it on the market regardless of what they get 

or it. 

“So corn, which they claim cost seventy-five cents a bushel to 
produce, is being sold on the farms at fifty cents a bushel.” 


Farmers in the corn belt, in the opinion of Governor Hammill, 
of Iowa, must be able not only to get credit, but also to borrow 
money at a lower rate of interest in order to hold their crop for 
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future marketing, and thus realize a fair profit. ‘‘If we can con- 
trol the marketing of anything on the farm, we ean control the 
marketing of corn,’’ believes the Des Moines Register. To another 
Towa paper, the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, ‘‘this would be a good 
time to test out the efficacy of the warehouse plan of orderly 
marketing.” Under this plan, according to The Iowa Home- 
stead, of Des Moines, Iowa farmers may store their corn in their 
own cribs, have it inspected, padlocked, and insured, and use the 
county certificates issued thereon for collateral on which to 
borrow money from local banks. For this and other reasons, 
says the Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye, ‘the Iowa corn situation 
is far from being gloomy.”” The bank failures that have occurred, 
says The Nebraska Farmer (Lincoln), were due to ‘‘inflation and 
unsound banking practises of the past, and not to unfavorable 
agricultural conditions.” This farm journal, the Sioux City 
Tribune, Kansas City Star, Sioux City Journal and Chicago 
Tribune, wire us that there is no “‘corn crisis,’’ despite newspaper 
headlines to that effect. While there has been a decline in the 
price of corn, admits the Kansas City Star, ‘‘it is not nearly so 
serious to the farmer as a similar decline in a cash crop like 
wheat would-be.”’ For, we are told: 


“More than 80 per cent. of the corn raised on the farm is 
marketed on the hoof. The farmer who has plenty of animals 
on his place feeds his corn to his cattle and hogs. So the price 
doesn’t so much matter. He sells his corn, not as corn, but as 
beef and pork. So long as he gets a fair price for his finished 
product, he doesn’t worry over the cheapness of the raw material 
that goes to making that product. It is when a farmer has to 
buy high-priced corn to feed low-priced animals that he is in 
trouble.” 


The price of corn has declined recently, observes the Sioux 
City Journal, ‘‘but this is not unusual at this time of the year. 
Instead of a ‘corn crisis’ in Iowa, it would be nearer to the truth 
to say there is a political crisis, with malcontents trying to 
bolster up their declining fortunes.”’ ‘‘What the Iowa farmer 
requires,’’ maintains the Davenport Times, ‘‘is sufficient credit 
to permit him to withhold his crop long encugh to avert a glut 
of the market.’’ We read on: 


“‘Orderly marketing is necessary if the corn-belt is to be spared 
a repetition of the distress of the last several years. The growers 
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THE TWENTY LEADING CORN STATES 


Iowa still leacs, apparently, with an estimated crop this year of 
450,000,000 bushels, 


are being advised to hold their corn. The intermediate credit 
banks are ready to loan the farmers money on warehouse receipts 
when the grain is stored in terminal warehouses, line elevators or 
cooperative elevators. But the capacity of these is not in excess 


of 35,000,000 bushels. The size of the crop demands that most of 
it be stored in the erib. 

“Already a number of county banks are loaning money on 
these receipts of padlocked corn at 75 per cent. of the value of 
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CORN PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


In 1920, 1921, and 1923 the nation’s corn crops were virtually as large 
as the estimated crop for this year—more than 3,000,000,000 bushels. 


the grain. But the resources of the Iowa banks are unequal to 
the demands of the present situation. If dumping is to be 
averted, many times the amount which the banks in the State 
can advance will be necessary. A six-months’ holdover might 
force an unloading no less disastrous than were it to come earlier.” 


But “‘eredits and other temporary expedients mean nothing 
until a fair market is established under which prices will have 
reasonable relation to the bona fide working of supply and 
demand,” asserts the Sioux City Tribune. Continues this paper: 


“‘Marmers can create temporary effects on the market by hold- 
ing their grain, but no matter when they sell, they are subject to 
the organized wiles of big-buying interests with the disposition 
and the facilities for securing the products at the lowest possible 
prices and in absolute disregard of production costs. The market- 
ing system was established for buyers, is operated by buyers, and 
is not in any way designed to deal fairly with producers. Manipu- 
lative effects through grain-gambling should be abolished and a 
system should be organized to handle the exportable surpluses in 
the interests of American producers.”’ 


According to the Des Moines Capital: 


“Tn six years, Iowa farmers have lost a billion dollars through 
the lack of price equality with other products of the nation. The 
farmer’s purchasing power suffered to that extent over that period. 
This estimate of loss is made by the Director of Agricultural 
Extension at Iowa State College. 

‘‘Towa needs strong commodity organizations wholly free 
from political influence.” 


Farmers who are compelled to sell their corn, or a part of the 
crop, at present prices, avers the Springfield State Journal, “are 
unable to figure reasonable wages in return for their work.” For 


‘‘Overhead on corn production this year was unusually heavy. 
Wages maintained the level of last year, when no corn sold for 
less than a dollar a bushel. The spring freeze caused much re- 
planting, with duplication of work and seed. The replanting was 
done, too, when seed could be had only at fancy prices. Nursing 
the corn through the season, after it got a late start, cost extra 
money. It is costing extra money to gather the crop, because 
late fall rains have slowed up the husking and have made it 
impossible to haul heavy loads.” 

Corn prices in the Middle West, writes C. C. Clifton in the 
Des Moines Register, are making State political leaders uneasy, 
and the situation is serious enough to attract the attention of the 
President and the Secretary of Agriculture, who have sent 
government investigators into the area affected. The interest 
manifested in Washington regarding the corn situation is thus 
explained by the Council Bluffs Nonpareil: 

‘““The corn-grower is a consumer as well as a producer. The 
wage of the man who works with his hands measures his buying 
and consuming power. The price of corn determines the buying 
power of the grower with the same precision. This buying power 
should concern every man in America. 

‘A price for corn which yields a profit to the grower is bound 
to be a strong stimulant to all lines of business in this country, 
for among all our crops corn is king.” 
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A WARNING TO EUROPE 


Mr. Hoover deciares that unless European monopolists cease practising extortion on the American consumer, which amounts to $300,000,000 


yearly, America may “hit back.” 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


MR. HOOVER’S WARNING TO FOREIGN-TRADE GOUGERS 


ERTAIN FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS, thinks the 
Washington Post, may well heed the warning against 
the growing evil of international profiteering recently 

sounded by Secretary of Commerce Hoover in an address to the 
Erie Chamber of Commerce. In that speech, points out one 
editor, Mr. Hoover practically served notice on a number of 
nations that if they do not curb the monopolistic organizations 
concerned with the production of raw materials such as rubber, 
coffee, nitrates, potash, jute, sisal, antimony, tungsten, nickel, 
asbestos, tea, and so forth, and thus prevent exorbitant prices 
being placed upon these necessities, the United States will be 
compelled to retaliate by raising export prices on cotton, copper, 
oil, and other raw materials, which this country produces. 

In fact, says the Boston Transcript, ‘‘no larger issue has been 
presented to the world of commerce than that set forth in Mr. 
Hoover’s grave utterance in the Pennsylvania city.” ‘‘Coming 
from a man like the Secretary of Commerce, it is important, and 
ought to be impressive in official circles abroad,” thinks the 
Minneapolis Tribune, and the Memphis Commercial Appeal, a 
Democratic daily, is glad that Mr. Hoover has sounded this 
warning. ‘‘He will have the backing of every true American, 
irrespective of political affiliations.’’ Furthermore, hints the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Mail: 


“Tf foreign Governments, through monopolistic control, are 
to deny to America, except at exorbitant prices, raw materials 
vital to many of its industrial pursuits, America can do little less 
than adopt a policy of retaliation. In matters of this kind, the 
Government’s first duty is to its own people.” 


Secretary Hoover, notes the Washington Post, ‘‘very properly 
opposes the suggestion that retaliation should be indulged in.”’ 
Nevertheless, points out the Washington paper, “it is a 
dangerous game which certain foreign Governments are playing. 
If, for example, American cotton should be manipulated as 
British interests manipulate crude rubber, the textile industry 
of Great Britain would be ruined in a short time.’ But, re- 
marks the Minneapolis Tribune: 


“Secretary Hoover is far from advising that this retaliatory 
course be resorted to. He merely calls attention to what might 
happen if this country, prest too far, should lose its patience and 
its temper and decide to fight back. 

“Besides being equipped with a powerful trade bludgeon, the 
United States could make effective use of its unique eredit posi- 
tion by withholding credit from the nations which use monop- 
olistic control for squeezing purposes.”’ 


Chief among these nations, it would appear, is Great Britain, 
whose profits on rubber sold to American consumers, according to 
several editors, are sufficient to meet the instalments on the 


British war debt to this country. In fact, it seems to be the 


general belief that Mr. Hoover had the rubber situation and the 
so-called British monopoly which controls the product in mind 
when he made his statement. ‘‘The other items were thrown “ 
in for good measure,” thinks the Dayton News, ‘“‘and for the 
sake of diplomacy, for the Secretary of Commerce is wise enough 
not to raise the issue direct.”’ Said Mr. Hoover in his Erie 
address: 


“Woreign controls of production and price have been created 
in a number of important raw materials which, because of our 
inability to produce, we must depend upon purchasing abroad. 
These combinations have been set up either directly by legisla- 
tion of foreign Governments or indirectly by government patron- 
age. We expend annually about $800,000,000 for imports now 
subject to such controls. 

‘‘These international monopolies have a very wide difference 
from governmentally created domestic monopolies. In all 
modern Governments where we do create a monopoly we like- 
wise regulate its prices and profits in order to protect the con- 
sumer. In these international monopolies the consumer has no 
voice at all. 

“The problem that faces the world, and possibly the more 
serious problem, is not alone the commodities that are now con- 
trolled, but the spread of these ideas. But an even greater 
danger lies in the fact that if we conceive a spread of these ideas 
largely into international commerce, then it is perfectly practi- 
cable under government patronage for controls to be established 
by cooperation of producers in several countries. Moreover, if 
these combinations prove successful, the tendencies of all pro- 
ducers will be to press their Governments to try these devices 
for even temporary relief. 

“Unless a halt is called we are likely to see this system to 
some extent become established as a regular phenomenon in 
international commerce. 

“The question naturally arises as to what we, a nation great 
both as a consumer and a producer who have so far resolutely 
refused either to set up such combinations in our products or to 
allow our citizens to create them, should do in these cirecum- 
stances. We can not allow this situation to go unheeded. There 
are several alternative courses of action. 

“We could resolutely set ourselves to reduce consumption in 
every article that is so controlled. We could stimulate the use 
and manufacture of substitutes. We could induce our citizens 
to go abroad to other regions and establish rival production. We 
could prohibit the extension of credit to countries where such 
controls are maintained. We could request the rest of the con- 
suming world to join with us in these campaigns. But this is 
trade war and we want to live in trade peace. 

“I am convinced that the sound solution lies in the willingness 
of statesmen throughout the world to recognize the consequences 
of government-controlled production and price, and to meet the 
issue in the only way it should be met, that is, by abandonment 
of all such governmental action.” 


“Certainly, the American people can not afford to be held up 
indefinitely by get-rich-quick foreign monopolies,” agrees the 
Detroit Free Press, and we find similar expressions in the New 
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Orleans Times-Picayune, which would like to have Uncle Sam 
maintain a fair price, through control of surplus, on cotton, and 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press, which would have him do as much for 
wheat and small grains. The Kansas City Star apparently 
thinks a little retaliation wouldn’t do any harm, when it says: 


“This country has had a little experience with foreign prices 
under war conditions. It was discovered, for instance, early in 
the war, that Great Britain was charging the United States 
excessive prices for wool. The British Government could do 
nothing about it—until there was a suggestion that America might 
put up the price of copper. Whereupon there was a drop in 
wool that saved this country $45,000,000 in one contract. 

““We were taking enormous quantities of hemp from India at 
an extortionate price. This could not be helped, the Govern- 
ment was informed—until it stopt the sale of silver to India. 
Within a week the Caleutta Government cut the price of hemp. 

“The owners of tin mines abroad were cashing in at the expense 
of the United States—until there was a hint that two could play 
at that game. Thereupon tin tumbled from $1.38 to 75 cents a 
pound, with a saving to America of $75,000,000. 

“We are all for helping Europe out in all proper ways. But 
we trust that our altruism will not blind us to the fact that we 
are dealing with some exceedingly shrewd gentlemen abroad, 
who require some rather stiff and practical methods to cause 
them to see the light and be reasonable in their charges.”’ 


“Such threats,’’ however, in the opinion of the Newark News, 
“come with poor grace and little judgment from us.” ‘‘Par- 
ticularly,’ explains the Dayton News, ‘‘since we have built a 
tariff wall thicker, higher, and more impenetrable than any ever 
built before.” ‘Our policy is provocative,” thinks the Newark 
paper. In the first place: 


““We are the world monopolist of gold, life-blood of all trade. 
And holding the bulk of the world’s gold, with billions more of 
it owed to us by other nations, we refuse them, through our 
tariff policy, opportunity to share the gold or pay the debts. 
For international debts are paid eventually in trade balances, not 
gold; and while we refuse their products, others can not pay save 
by impoverishing themselves, which in the long run would harm 
us as well.” 


“Mr. Hoover,” remarks the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, ‘‘seems 
to be for free trade when free trade serves our advantage, but he is 
for free-trade embargoes when that policy is to our interest. 
That sort of quackery, not to use a harsher term, is unworthy of 
our Secretary of Commerce.” To the Baltimore Evening Sun: 


“Mr. Hoover is either Pecksniffian in the matter, or else he is 
ignorant. Since it is politer to assume that he is ignorant, we 
remind him that the United States Government, at the close of 
the war, took steps to accomplish exactly that of which he com- 
plains in foreigners. By amendment of the anti-trust laws, 
American corporations were permitted to combine for purposes of 
foreign trade. In brief, we have been doing, ever since 1919, 
exactly the thing that Mr. Hoover finds so naughty when the 
British do it. 

“Moreover, the governmental concern for American produc- 
tion does not stop there. We leave out of account the tariff and 
come down merely to producers of raw materials. Take cotton, 
for instance. In order to help American, producers with their 
cotton—and Great Britain is the largest cotton-buyer—the 
American Government annually appropriates millions. If that 
seems a small thing, consider the great War Finance Corporation, 
set up by the United States and capitalized with the taxpayers’ 
money at half a billion, whose sole function and duty is to enable 
American producers, and particularly American farmers, to soak 
the foreigner. It is called by a sweeter name, of course; but, 
practically, that is what it has effected. And any man with a 
memory will be able to think of half a dozen other examples of 
methods used by the American Government to accomplish 
similar ends. 

““Mr. Hoover’s ignorance in such matters does not prevent his 
speech from having, to foreign ears, an entirely Pecksniffian 
sound. And while it may be perfectly permissible and praise- 
worthy to fight the devil with fire, it would be a whole lot more 
honest to admit that in this game the British have simply taken 
a leaf out of the American note-book and are doing the thing 
that we did for many years and are doing still.” 


THE PLOT TO MAKE OUR BLACKS RED 


N THE GAME OF ROUGE ET NOIR, if the red wins, the 
black loses, and our observant writers of the press believe 
the same thing will happen in the red game to bolshevize 

our colored workers—the blacks will lose if the reds win. But 
they all expect the reds to lose, to the distinct advantage of the 
blacks. The very attempt, however, may stir up trouble. 
Nothing but mischief, maintains the Providence News and other 
American, dailies, can come of the recent attempt at Chicago to 
convert the American negro workingman to Bolshevism. The 
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“EXCUSE ME, MISTER BOLSHIVIKI, BUT AH RECKON AH’'S 
GOIN’ TO KEEP THE COLOR THE GOOD LORD GIVE ME” 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


occasion was the American Negro Labor Congress, the first of 
its kind to be held, and behind the conference, says a news item 
in the Chicago Tribune, “is a plot of Red Russia to spread 
Communism among the colored people of the entire world.” 

Among the speakers at the Chicago meeting, says the Charlotte 
Observer, ‘“was William Z. Foster, the foremost Communist in 
this country.’”’ William Montgomery Brown, deposed Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop, also was one of the speakers in favor of organ- 
izing negroes along racial lines. The organizer of the Congress, 
however, was a negro—Lovett Fort-Whiteman, who, according 
to Lester A. Walton, a negro correspondent of the New York 
World, ‘‘is known as the ‘reddest Red of his race.’”’ In 1924: 
Chicago Communists sent Fort-Whiteman to Russia, we are 
told, and at the present moment, asserts Owen L. Scott in a Con- 
solidated Press dispatch from Chicago, ‘‘seven American negro 
young men and three young women are in Russia taking a three- 
year course of training for the Russian diplomatic service. 
That is tantamount to training for entrance to the Communist 
propaganda organization.” 

For several months, says Mr. Walton in one of his Chicago dis- 
patches to The World, “paid Communist workers have been in 
the field making a determined effort to enroll American negro 


workers under the Communist banner.”?’ And at the recent 
conference ‘‘no attempt was made to hide the fact that it was 
financed and directed from Moscow, and that the aim was to 
stir up race hatred and disorder in the United States,” declares 
the Chicago Tribune. 

The American Negro Labor Congress, says an Associated 
Press dispatch from Washington, as shown in its descriptive 
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literature, was organized “with 
an eye even beyond the negroes 
of America. The ambitious pro- 
gram, as set forth, would have 
the Congress take the leadership 
in an attempt to ‘rally the negro 
races of the world for a struggle 
againstimperialism.’’’ However, 
points out Mr. Walton, ‘“‘the 
naming of white Communist 
workers on various committees is 
proof that the movement is not 
to be engineered and carried on 
by negroes alone.”” According to 
this negro authority, ‘‘white 
Communists have set about with 
carefully laid plans and ample 
funds to convince negro workers 
that their economic, social, and 
political emancipation is only to 
be had by affiliating with them.” 
In an interview with him, Fort- 
Whiteman, central figure of the 
conference, says: 


“We are standing in a very 
crucial period of history. We see 
the beginning of a series of wars 
in Morocco and throughout the 
colonial world. 

“The fundamental aim of the 
Negro Labor Congress is to or- 
ganize the industrial strength of 
the negro into a fighting weapon. 

“The negro is essentially a 
worker-proletariat as we would 
eall it, suffering all the abuses of the working class in general, but 
in, addition to that racial abuses, racial discrimination, political 
disfranchisement and other racial oppression. 

“The saving of the negro race in this country lies with the 
working class. To them great changes are coming. We are 
extending our hands to the white workers—to the workers of the 
world—to unite in a common, cause against the common enemy. 

“We understand this and know that it is to the interest of the 
ruling class to keep up this spirit of dominance. Changes must 
come to this situation, and we, the Negro Labor Congress, are 
going to bring about the change, regardless of the cost.” 


That Chicago Communists are behind the movement to bring 
the negro worker into the Soviet fold is indicated in the ‘‘greet- 
ings”’ to the Negro Labor Congress by the Trade Union Educa- 
tional League, of which William Z. Foster is the head, and edi- 
torials in The Daily Worker, a Chicago Communist organ. Says 
The Worker: 


“As Communists we hail the Negro Labor Congress as the 
beginning of a movement with far-reaching implications. Not 
merely can it be the means of starting to mobilize the negro 
workers for a struggle against the degrading restrictions imposed 
upon them as a race, but as American workers, speaking the 
common, language of the country, they can become a power in 
the labor movement. Furthermore, by being brought into the 
struggle against imperialism in the United States, they will 
receive training that will enable them to play an effective part in 
the world mobilization of the opprest colonial peoples against 
capitalism.” 


To the Philadelphia Record, however, the idea that the Amer- 
ican negro can be “‘bolshevized” is ‘“‘ridiculously childish.” 
“The agents of Communism are engaged in a vain undertak- 
ing,”’ thinks a Southern paper, the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
“The Chicago pow-wow, with all its orations and resolutions, 
will have no influence upon the negro of this country,” agrees 
the Philadelphia Bulletin. ‘‘The American negro will not be 
deceived by Moscow’s pernicious propaganda,’’ declares the 


“To the white workers to unite in a common cause against the 
common enemy,’ said Lovett Fort-Whiteman, organizer of the 


American Negro Labor Congress at Chicago. 
man, according to a New York World correspondent, is known 
as ‘‘the reddest Red of his race.” 
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Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph, 
and the Minneapolis Journal 
assures us that ‘‘ there is no reason 
for any one to lose sleep over 
the present situation.” In this 
paper’s opinion: 


“The negro is naturally an en- 
thusiast for any cause he em- 
braces. But no amount of clever 
talking is going to make revolu- 
tionists out of millions of negroes 
who own their homes, drive their 
own, motor-cars, manage their own 
stores, hotels, insurance companies, 
theaters and other enterprises, 
conduct their own colleges, and, 
more important still, have sizable 
deposits in their own, banks. 

“The average negro of to-day 
is not the gullible, somewhat 
illiterate and usually indigent 
citizen of forty years ago. By his 
own industry and common, sense 
he has won the respect and con- 
fidence of his white countrymen. 
In any Communist revolution, 
in any general attack on private 
property, the American, negro has 
proportionately as much to lose 
as the American white man. And 
he knows it.” 


“This is not the first time that 
we have been invited to shiver 
over the possibility of American 
negroes turned traitor to their 
Government,’ we are reminded 
by the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
“Back in the war days it was suggested that the negroes might 
be corrupted by German agents, but it turned out that there was 
less pro-Germanism among American negroes than among any 
other element of the population. Attempts to Sovietize the 
negro will end in the same complete fizzle.’ Continues this 
Virginia daily: 


“WE ARE EXTENDING OUR HANDS” 


Mr. Fort-White- 


‘‘Those who are attached to the pay-rolls of organizations 
dedicated to the business of maintaining watch over the integrity 
of our American institutions, never run out of scare material. 
If it is not an anti-royalist Count that threatens to undermine 
our Government, it is his wife. If it is not our unassimilated 
aliens it is our thoroughly assimilated negroes. Anything is 
grist for the mill of the secare-manufacturers. Their business 
is to keep the American people sufficiently nervous over the 
stability of their government to make them shell out a sufficient 
sum every year to pay the salaries of the professional fright- 
mongers. 

“Recently the business of causing the patriots to shake in their 
shoes has suffered a slump. It is no longer possible to get a 
national kick out of the menace of radical labor unions. But the 
seare-pedlers never run out of material. If they can’t find a 
thing for the nation to be scared about, they invent something. 
Strictly in this category of fabricated frights is the sweat 
that the security-leaguers and 101-percenters have worked up 
over the alleged plan of Soviet Russia to bolshevize America’s 
negroes. 

“The antics of our security-leaguers over Soviet-negro com- 
plots*merely serve to detract attention from the real source of 
danger—ourselves. 

“The way to make the negro a better and safer element of our 
population is not to organize fights upon imaginary alien seducers, 
but to conduct an intelligent offensive against the real domestic 
menaces that embitter the negro’s life and impel him to occasional 
acts of rebellion. One of these menaces is the unspeakable 
lynching practise. Others are execrable housing conditions, under- 
education, and grossly unfair discrimination in the matter of parks 
and playgrounds. 

“In these menaces lie the only real danger that the American 
negro may become radical. If he becomes a radical, it will be 
America’s fault—not Russia’s.” 


~~ 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Waite lies usually are yellow — Manila Bulletin. 


4 THE Shah, it seems, has been guilty of lazy Majesty.— Savannah 
ews. 


Tue capital of America is being moved to Florida.—Minne- 
apolis Star. 


Ir only they would abolish the ‘‘nuisance taxes’ and tax the 
nuisances.—S pringfield Sun. 


TrutH crusht to earth will rise again, but that signifies little. 
A lie will do the same thing. 
—Albany (Ore.) Herald. 


THE sun never sets on the 
British flag or the American 
tourist.—Atlantic City Press- 
Union. 


Europe won’t pay the in- 
stalments on that war and we 
ean’t take it baeck.— Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Our American judicial pro- 
eedure’s greatest difficulty 
seems to be to proceed.—Ohio 
State Journal. 


THIRTY-NINE railroads run 
out of Chicago. We don’t 
blame them.—The Thomas E. 
Pickerill Service. 


Rep propaganda in America 
reminds us of a cripple trying 
to tell Nurmi how to run.— 
Jackson Clarion-Ledger. 


It is easy to get rich quick if 
you can find enough people 
willing to take a chance on 
getting poor quick.—Elizabeth 
Journal. 


Mussouini says that there 
is no such thing as liberty, 
and he’s doing his best to 
demonstrate it in Italy.—Ar- 
kansas Gazette. 
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YET THEY CALL USA NATION OF “DOLLAR CHASERS” 


A CONSERVATIVE politician is one in office—Columbia Record. 


Tr security comes, can disarmament be far behind?— Providence 
Journal. 


Errrarx: Here lies the propagandist, as usual.— Wheeling 
Intelligencer. 


Tue speck on the financial horizon is the intensity of the 
spec.—Boston Herald. 


Ir the spirit of Locarno had ruled at Versailles, there wouldn’t 
have been any need of Locarno. 
—Wooster Record. 


Wuat is needed is less ad- 
vice for the merchant marine 
and more freight.—Jersey City 
Journal. 


In the old days nations bor- 
rowed from Peter to pay Paul 
instead of doing it to pay Peter. 
—Muskogee Phoenix. 


WHEN we are wholly civi- 
lized, perhaps something will 
be done about peace-time 
slackers.— Duluth Herald. 


SOPHISTICATION is just the 
realization that the stock ex- 
change isn’t anything like Santa 
Claus.— Associated Editors. 


WHEN a man says “I run 
things at my house,’ he may 
mean the washing-machine and 
the furnace.—Columbia Record. 


THE man who doesn’t be- 
lieve that women are hard 
losers never knew one who was 
trying to reduce. Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Ir may be said that the 
League of Nations’ molars are 
but milk teeth; but the per- 
manent set is growing.—Mo- 
bile Register. 


—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


News item says that in 
Georgia and Vermont the law 
entitles a man to his wife’s earnings. What have Florida and 
California to offer that will offset this?—Arkansas Gazette. 


Ir the public pays for a coal strike anyway, possibly there is 
something in this British system of paying to avoid it.—Detrott 
News. 


Siqnats help. When the driver in front holds out his hand, 
you know he is going to do one of three things.— Youngstown 
Vindicator. 


Too bad we ean’t ask the League of Nations to take as its 
next peace job the ending of our Tong, coal and bootleg wars.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Tar strange light in his eyes while you are giving advice 
means that he has at last discovered how little you know.— 
Birmingham News. 


Ir’s a wonder high prices don’t come down, once in a while 
to get on speaking terms with the country they were raised in.— 
Atlanta Constitution. 

Wuicuever side of whatever question a respectable man gets 
on he always finds some people there that he wishes were on the 
other side.—Ohio State Journal. 


Ir is said that many a child of seven nowadays can read better 
than a grown-up man, of thirty years ago. We often wondered 
where some of these daily newspapers got their huge circulations. 
Punch. 


Mors nayal planes might do 
away with war. They would 
keep the battle fleets so busy hunting for them they wouldn’t 
have time to fight.—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


Tue bartenders’ union has 27,000 members, but there are no 
statistics available concerning the dodo trappers.—Newark 
Ledger. 


Musso.ini says his régime can’t be overcome except by force. 
Well, nobody suspected that reason would affect it.—Martins 
Ferry Times. 


A Fraction in Poland wants Henry Ford as king of the country. 
No doubt the big idea is that the king will bring the jack along.— 
Cleveland Times. 


One difference between the chameleon and the pedestrian 
is that the chameleon blends with the scenery voluntarily.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


Smart Society is said to be giving up breakfast. All doctors 
agree that it is not wise to consume a heavy meal just before 
going to bed.— Punch. 


Tue fact that Caillaux went home without waiting for the 
world series proves conclusively that he never caught the real 
American view-point.—Roanoke Times. 


Tuere are indications that Senators are getting ready for 
Dawes’s attack when Congress convenes. Senator Harris of 
Georgia has had his tonsils removed.—Memphis Commercial- 


Appeal. 


FOREIGN 


Courtesy of the Swiss Federal Railways 


COMMENT 


WHERE THE “DOVE OF LASTING PEACE” ALIGHTED 


Locarno, fair city on Lake Maggiore in Italian Switzerland, mentioned in history as early as 789, came into the possession of Milan in 1340, 
was ceded to the Swiss in 1512, and becomes world-famous in 1925 for the treaties that bring all Europe together again, excluding only Russia. 


RED RUSSIA’S RAGE AT “THE CONCERT OF LOCARNO” 


NEW CONCERT OF EUROPEAN POWERS, from 
which Russia has been significantly excluded, was or- 
ganized at the Locarno Conference, say the Soviet press 

angrily, adding that the so-called ‘‘lasting peace of Locarno,” 
which European statesmen have been rejoicing over, may prove 
to be ‘‘a united front’? and perhaps ‘‘a new war against Soviot 
Russia.”’? Soviet leaders and newspapers give vent to their 
indignation over the new international situation resulting from 
the Locarno negotiations, by such exclamations as ‘‘Germany 
has capitulated,’’ and ‘‘England has won a great diplomatic 
victory.”’ The official organ of the Soviet Government, Jsviestia 
(Moscow), remarks: ; —, : 


“On all chief questions, England succeeded in having her way. 
She made Germany follow her lead, and has brought about 
tension in Russo-German relations. She has succeeded in weaken- 
ing the ties binding France to her Allies, by assuming the roéle 
of arbiter between Germany and France, and by leaving the 
subjects of the occupation of the Rhine provinces, of the Saar 
basin, and of military control, without being settled. The un- 
settled status of these points of dispute will serve England as a 
club to hold over Franco-German relations and at the same time 
enable England to compensate Germany for sharing England’s 
anti-Soviet policy.” 


This official newspaper then tells us that Russia’s Foreign 
Minister Chicherin had warned German statesmen of the in- 
evitable damage Russo-German amity must suffer in case 
Jermany consented to enter the League of Nations without the 
preliminary abrogation of Articles XVI and XVII. These articles, 
it is recalled, provide for the cooperation of members of the 


League upon decisions by the League on military and other 
measures to be taken against disturbers of the peace. Now 
Germany, it is charged, has been content with ‘‘vain verbal 
promises”’ of the Allies that they will show especial care in apply- 
ing these articles to her. She has agreed to enter the League 
in spite of the fact that they have not been canceled, this news- 
paper alleges, adding that such action on the part of Germany 
is a hostile movement toward Russia, and while ‘‘it may be that 
the German press can succeed in making the German bourgeois 
believe this is not so, they can not fool the Union of Soviet 
Republies.”’ Pravda (Moscow), the organ of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist party, has this to say of the effect. 
of the Locarno treaties on Russia’s international situation: 


“Tn order to understand the change that has been wrought 
upon Germany’s international policy, one must recall the Russo- 
German Treaty of Rapallo, which was concluded in April, 1922. 
The Rapallo Treaty did not contain any general clauses of 
purely political import. It simply liquidated the heritage of the 
Great War and provided for the mutual assistance of the two 
contracting parties in all economic undertakings that could 
contribute to a Russo-German rapprochement. Why did that 
treaty provoke the wild rage of the Entente Powers? Why did 
it give birth to legends of the existence of a secret Soviet-German 
alliance directed against England? 

“The reasons for such indignation are perfectly evident. 
What did this treaty mean to Germany? At that time authority. 
in Germany was in the hands of the little bourgeois elements 
headed by Chancellor Wirth. These elements profest loyalty 
to the Versailles Treaty and tried to abide by it, in so far as 
possible. Yet, in concluding the Treaty of Rapallo, Chancellor 
Wirth proved at the same time that Germany had not wholly 
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surrendered, that she was trying to regain her strength so that in 
time she could oppose the Allied Powers. The Treaty of 

’ Rapallo symbolized a policy of mutual reenforeement between 
Germany and Russia, through economic cooperation. The 
Allies saw in the Treaty of Rapallo a way leading not only to 
the recovery of Germany, but also to the recovery of Russia, 
not only the beginning of the liquidation of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, but also the beginning of the failure of their anti-Soviet 
poliey.’’ 


Thus, according to Pravda, the real meaning of the Locarno 
treaties is a complete capitu- 
lation by Germany to England, 
a capitulation which  trans- 


forms Germany into ‘‘En- 
gland’s political tool,’ and 
altho— 


“Officially speaking, the Lo- 
carno treaties do not annul 
the Rapallo Treaty, after the 
conclusion of the Locarno 
treaties the continuation of the 
policy embodied in the Ra- 
pallo document will be hardly 
possible. The Rapallo Treaty 
was rather the program of a 
policy than a concrete policy. 
Locarno will undoubtedly 
stand in the way of the reali- 
zation of that program. Lo- 
earno is a great victory for 
the British. This victory is 
shielded by pacifist words, but 
it is full of the seed of future 
international conflicts.” 


No great rejoicing over Lo- 
earno is found in anti-Bol- 
shevik Russian newspapers, 
published outside Russia, but 
at least they are not doleful in 
noting that the Soviet press 
admit they have lost an ally 
in Germany, and that now Soviet Russia remains. isolated in 
Europe. One of the essential features of the Locarno treaties, 
they assert, is that Hurope has cut itself off from the realm 
of the Third International, ‘‘a fact sharply realized by the 
Third International.’”’ Vozrozhdenie (The Resurrection), a 
Russian anti-Bolshevik daily, published in Paris and reflecting 
the opinions of Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholayevich as well 
as of extensive nationalist and constitutional-monarchist circles 
of Russian emigrés, has this to say: 


‘“As we have maintained from the beginning of the Locarno 
Conference, it would be naive to think that a scheme of inter- 
national attack against the Soviets would be elaborated in the 
little Swiss city. Such a foolish conception of the Locarno 
problem, which was supported by the ‘Cassandra cries’ of the 
Bolshevik press, was certainly inaccurate. The Locarno 
peace embodies no provisions for an immediate fight on the 
Soviets. But it may bring about conditions which will render 
such a fight possible. : 

“The Huropean Powers may bet once more on the ‘peaceful 
evolution of Bolshevism,’ and they may try again to include 
Soviet Russia in the general system of the existing peaceful 
relations among the nations. Such attempts will'always remain 
fruitless— Bolsheviks can not cease to be Bolsheviks. Com- 
munism, the common enemy of all Huropean nations, will not 
cease to foster all sorts of international misunderstandings in 
keeping with the old formula: ‘Divide et impera. . Lenin said 
on several occasions that the Soviets owe their existence. to 
Kuropean quarrels and discords. Therefore, a new step toward 
the establishment of a lasting peace in Kurope is undoubtedly 
aw blow to the Third International and to its domination over 
Russia.”’ 


A Liberal anti-Bolshevik Russian newspaper, the Berlin Rud, 
declares that it is a mistake to say that Locarno witnessed no 


defeat, because— 


TWO STROKES IN ONE 
—The Daily Mail (London). 


“There was one who suffered defeat there, tho he did not 
participate directly in the conflict and did not witness his own 
defeat. It was Chicherin, who remained in Berlin during the 
Locarno negotiations. He and his press did their utmost to 
keep Germany from signing the treaties by advice, threats, 
demands and warnings. At the moment when: the delegates 
inked their pens to initial the Locarno documents, Chicherin 
left for Wiesbaden to restore his shattered health. It was time 
for him to go there, too, for his presence in Berlin was just as 
unhelpful to his affairs as it was bad for his health.-- His diplo- 
matie defeat is obvious, for the 
pacification of Kurope is just 
as undesirable to the Soviets 
as it is desirable from the view- 
point of Russia’s national ‘in- 
terests.”’ 

An official Russian opinion, 
whose purport may be traced 
to the accomplishment of Lo- 
earno, is given tothe London 
Sunday Observer by Mr. Ra- 
kovsky, Soviet Russian Chargé 
d’Affaires at London. Refer- 
ring to Soviet Russia’s distrust 
of the League of Nations, Mr. 
Rakovsky pointed to the ques- 
tions of disarmament and se- 
curity, which, he said, were 
considered the League’s chief 
objects, and he continued: 

“As for disarmament, our 
view-point is that we are pre- 
pared to go very far in that 
direction, provided that the 
same measure be applied in all 
countries. Whether we are inthe 
League of Nations or outside of 
it, the Soviet Union will fulfil 
faithfully any obligation which 
it may voluntarily assume. 

“So far as security is con- 
cerned, the word is used mainly with reference to security of 
frontiers. For us, however, the question is one not only of 
security of frontiers but security of our existing social structure.” 

According to Mr. Rakovsky, as quoted in this interview, ‘‘the 
question which arises involuntarily before every Soviet citizen 
is whether the League of Nations may not be used for foreing 
us to change our social structure.”’ In preference to the League, 
he advocates ‘‘an international organization for furthering 
economice and political cooperation between countries, ’’ on which 
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subject he remarks: 

“In Genoa we exprest our views on the subject. We con- 
sidered that problem submitted to such an international associ- 
ation of peoples should be even wider in kind than those. dealt 
with by the League of Nations. Secondly, such an organization 
would help in the solution of economic questions, such as that 
of raw products and credits. Thirdly, all countries would 
participate on a footing of equality. We mean judicial equality, 
such as is so little in evidence in the League of Nations. 

“Such an association as we suggest ought to depend on: its 
moral authority, not on force.’ We are still in favor of such an 
organization.” : ‘ 

With reference to the remark in an anti-Bolshevik paper, noted 
above, about Mr. Chicherin’s activities in Germany during the 


Locarno Conference, we find him quoted in the Berliner Tage- 


blaté as charging that the present British Government considers 
the Soviet character of Russia a menace to Britain’s expan- 
sionist policy and‘to itsimethods of domination in its colonies; 


‘will do all in its power to 
Soviet 


and he adds that he believes Britain 
injure us politically and economically.” Russia’s Am- 
bassador to France, Mr. Krassin, is quoted in an interview given 
at Kharkoff as saying: “Russia is sufficiently confident of her 
power, and is quite calmly watching the regrouping of the Huro- 


pean Powers, and awaiting the further development of events. 
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THE EX-KAISER STILL AFRAID OF YELLOW 


ELLOW IS A COLOR that seems to drive the ex-Kaiser 

wild with panic, it is said, even in his safe lodgment in 
Holland, where he has declared himself in ominous tones 

on the present-day aspect of the Yellow Peril. The fact is, 
according to his former Majesty, that ‘the long-foreseen and 
expected Triple Alliance in Asia, not only against Europe, 
but against the white 
races, primarily the 
‘Anglo-Saxon Bloc,’ 
has become areality,”’ 
‘Sts program is 
the Asi- 
we are 


an 
‘Asia for 

atics,. 2) 50 
warned ina ‘‘reported 
conversation”’ from a 
Doorn correspondent 
of the London Ob- 
server, which says it 
is published as reflect- 
ing the views of the 
ex-Kaiser and that it 
appears in The Ob- 
server with his ap- 
proval. According to 
The Observer’s report 
of this conversation 
with the ex-Kaiser, 
“Sfa serious difference 
with any European or 
Anglo-Saxon nation, 
or group of nations, 
China is, so 
it seems, to receive 
assistance primarily 
from Russia, and per- 
hapsalsofrom Japan.” 
We read further: 


arises, 


“According to press 
reports 200,000 men 
in the pay of Moscow, 
armed and equipped 
by Japan, are said to 
be held in readiness 
for China in ease of 


emergency. 
‘Japan, it seems, is 
building ships, de- 


stroyers, and subma- 
rines for herself as 
wellasfor the Russian 
Government. It is 
possible that China 
has agreed to raise, 
and it is actually 
preparing to raise, a 
standing army of 800,000 men, trained and commanded by 
Russian and Japanese officers only, European or American 
officers being excluded. In Eastern China an Indian and 
Tibetan army is-believed to be in formation. Its destination is 
obvious. America, England, and France (altho France is pos- 
sibly a limited partner in the enterprise) are designated as 
potential antagonists in the secret clauses of the Treaty. The 
Yellow Peril I predicted thirty years ago has arisen in grim 
reality. 

““Moseow will surely labor tooth and nail to Bolshevise 
China. The Soviets hope to have the Chinese masses at their 
disposal in time for their final invasion of Europe and the 
destruction of its hated civilization. The Orientals are ‘cute 
customers,’ with their weather-eye open. They lost no time in 
joining hands, while their future antagonists, France, England, 
and America, were busy trampling upon Germany.”’ 


International Newsreel photograph 


“IT KEPT THE PEACE OF EUROPE 
FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS” 


Says the Kaiser in safe haven at Doorn, 
where he is seen above on promenade, 


3ut the maintenance of peace in Europe, the ex-Kaiser is 


quoted as saying further, depends upon the revival of Germany, 
and this is possible “‘only if the Peace Treaty is scrapped,” and 
he added: 


‘““T know what I am saying, for I kept the peace of Europe for 
twenty-five years. England is not, at present, prepared to 
acknowledge the facts. France, on the other hand, is prepared 
for every emergency. She is said to be establishing a strong 
air-base on the Rhine against both London and Berlin. 

““*\farianne’ seems to be indulging in a little flirtation with 
Bolshevist Russia and with Japan at the expense of the Anglo- 
Saxon Bloc. That is the reason why France will not pay her 
debts to the United States, altho her income is ample enough, 
even without reparations from Germany. She uses American 
money for armaments. 

“The Bolshevists propose to ruin Europe, as we know it 
to-day, with the help of the colored races. The backbone of 
Europe is Germany. Hence Germany must be destroyed. 
Germany, in their calculations, constitutes a breach in the 
western wall through which the Bolshevists and their Asiatic 
allies can pour their yellow hordes for a final onslaught on 
Europe. The emasculation of Germany by Great Britain and 
France opens the passage for the Bolshevist-Asiatic armies 
through the line of defense which England and France are so 
intent upon building up (without Germany), against the Yellow. 
Peril and plus Bolshevism.” 


The European line of defense, in the ex-Kaiser’s view, consists 
of the Baltic States on the left and the Balkan States on the 
right. Between them is nothing, he maintains, because Germany, 
the center of the European line of defense, is eliminated, having 
neither arms nor army. He ealls her ‘‘a dismantled fortress,” 
and expresses the gloomy foreboding that—with about 1,000,000 
open and secret Bolshevist sympathizers in Germany, who join 
hands with their Russian colleagues—culture, religion, civilization, 
are threatened with extinction from the Volga to the Rhine. 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia can interpose no serious resistance, 
in his Judgment, and both will be swamped, and the ex-Kaiser 
asks: 


“Who, then, holds the broken line of defense? The opinion 
has become obsolete that the Teutons are by race and tradition 
‘Westerners.’ Recent studies point to the probability that 
Germany is the face of the East turned toward the West, that 
the Teutons are ‘ Hasterners.’ 

“India, Burma, Indo-China, Egypt, London, all alike are 
menaced. The existence of the British Empire itself is at stake. 
The Hedjas Kingdom is no more. In Syria the Arabs are rising. 

“This cataclysm that threatens the white race and Western 
civilization, changing the face of the world in Europe and Asia, 
is certain to have sinister, if not fatal, consequences to the 
prosperity and safety of the United States. America sometimes 
forgets that both Japan and Russia are her neighbors, for in the 
days of aerial navigation, oceans or stretches of ice no longer 
divide nations. Japan, backed by Moscow and China, is a 
formidable antagonist. es 

“Tf London, Paris, Washington sincerely desire to avert this 
catastrophe, they have only one choice. They must rearm 
Germany and put her on her feet again. A united Europe, plus 

jermany, can thwart Bolshevism. If Germany is excluded from 
the European front, all is lost. 

“The whole fearful mess, with its lurid outiook into a bloody 
future, must be cleaned up. It springs from the Treaty of 
Versailles. It is based on Germany’s disarmament, on the lie of 
Germany’s war guilt, and on the denial of Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points. America is in honor bound to demand the revision of the 
Peace Treaty in accordance with the solemn pledges of Woodrow 
Wilson. This would be equally a guaranty of her safety. 
There must be an end once for all of occupation. Every inch of 
German soil must be freed. There must be an end of reparations, 
Dawes plan and all. ; 

“Leading statesmen are bound to keep their eyes open and to 
consider the necessity of an eventual joint action to ward off the 
danger menacing their race. America thinks she is too far away. 
However, she too will be drawn into the whirlpool. America 
should and could have kept out of the last World War. She can 
not keep out of the next.’ 


Without an armed Germany, declares the ex-Kaiser, no solid 
front of civilization against Bolshevism and the Yellow Peril is 
possible. The slogan, ‘‘Asia for the Asiatics,” so seductive to 
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the ears of the colored races, he goes on to say, is turned by 
the Moscow Internationalists into ‘‘Down with the Christian 
religion, out with the missions, away with the whites!” That 
he was always right, in his own estimation, the ex-Kaiser showed 
in his further remark: 


“The German press report that the conduct of the Chinese 
Government is courteous toward the Germans. This proves 
that my policy toward China was just, correct, and fair. This 
policy found its expression by the fact that the Chinese and 
German flags flew side by side over Tsing Tau. 

““At the same time it is not wise to ignore the essential differ- 
ence between the yellow race and the white race. Senator Borah, 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
U.S. Senate, according to a recent statement attributed to him, 
favors a scrapping of the ‘rights of extraterritoriality’ until now 
granted to the ‘whites’ in China, and exhorts the Powers to 
replace the existing arrange- 
ments by a policy respecting 
the inviolability and the na- . 
tional rights of a great people. 

“Tf the Senator’s suggestion 
means anything it implies that 
hereafter the Chinese are to 
be placed on the same footing 
as Europeans, and that the 
privileges based upon the rec- 
ognition of the different moral 
and legal standards of the two 
races are to be withdrawn. 
Yesterday the white man in 
China appeared before a white 
court; hereafter he is to be 
arraigned before a Chinese 
judge. Whether the British 
will assent to this total reversal 
of the coolie policy of the last 
century remains to be seen.” 


America’s refusal to take 
sides against China, the ex- 
Kaiser goes on, to say, is sen- 
sible and intelligible, as repre- 
senting her interests, but the 
principle of race equality, pro- 
mulgated by Senator Borah, 
threatens the supremacy of 
the white race. 

The former emperor declares 
that it will be quoted by all 
colored nations, and adds that 
what Senator Borah claims 
for the Chinese, he must grant to the African and to the Indian. 


We read then: 


“The black continent will raise its voice. The blacks may 
base an additional claim to recognition as equals upon the fact 
that they were employed by white Powers on European soil to 
fight the best blood of the white race in Kurope, the Germans, 
and to keep them in bondage. Senator Borah will be hailed as 
the champion of the colored nations, and will be acclaimed by 
the Moscow Third International; for his statement asserts the 
principle the Bolshevists are at pains to spread over the whole 
world—the equality of the colored races with the white race, 
No country, America least of all, may safely refuse to bear its 
share in the struggle to uphold the leadership and the purity of 
the white race. 

“Both Great Britain and America have unwilling debtors. 
Both have far-flung empires, far-flung commercial interests. 
Both are Christian nations. Both are threatened by a relentless 
and cunning foe. 

“Vast forces are rapidly consolidating against them. They 
can not safeguard their interests without a strong German 
Empire, equipped to defend HKurope against the Bolshevist 
Mongol invasion and Bolshevist rising’s. 

“T gave warning once; but my warning fell on deaf ears. 
Instead of uniting, the white races lacerated each other with 
suicidal mania, calling upon Mongol and negro for aid. These 
matters must be discust, they are urgent, not brooking delay. 
forewarned is forearmed!”’ 


GERMAN SCORN 


“And if only a few remain faithful to me, I will fight with them to 
the last, and if we are all slain together, I have no fear of death.” 
(Entry in the diary of Wilhelm II for November 9, 1918.) 


—Lachen Links (Berlin). 


POLAND AND GERMANY MAKE UP 

HEH HATE AND BITTERNESS that flared between 

Germany and Poland over the subject of the exchange 

of German nationals residing in Poland for Polish 
nationals residing in Germany is said to have been ended by the 
announcement of the Prussian Government that it would join 
the Polish Government in ‘‘abandoning the policy of expelling 
each other’s nationals.’ Berlin press dispatches relate that the 
Polish Government first gave notice that the 2,000 Germans 
residing in Poland, who refused to accept Polish citizenship and 
were due for departure November 1, could remain. The action 
of the Prussian Government is described as the return of the 
compliment, and we are told further that, while there are not 
nearly so many Poles in Germany who were doomed for depor- 
tation as there are Germans in 
Poland, the present 
“a chapter of 


action. 
bitter 
hatred and persecution.” Opin- 


closes 


ions of the German press on 
the problem have already been 
reported in these pages, and 
are now supplemented with 
an authoritative Polish verdict 
from Poland (New York), a 
monthly magazine in English, 
eonecerned with Polish life, 
business and current condi- 
tions. In this publication Mr. 
Leon Orlowsk of the Polish 
Legation at Washington, writ- 
ing before the above recorded 
agreement between the Poles 
and the Germans, 
that the greater part of the 
editorial criticism of the Polish 
Government over the so-called 


remarks 


“expulsions” might be traced 
to inaccuracies in earlier press 
dispatches from Germany, but 
later press dispatches, he adds, 
indicate a better acquaintance 
with Polish news and affairs. 
Mr. Orlowski continues: 


“rom accounts published 
in the Warsaw newspapers, it appears that the total number of 
Germans in Poland who chose German nationality, and who 
under the Vienna Convention are obliged to return to Germany 
before July 1, 1926, was about 35,000. The number of Polish 
optants in Germany with similar status was about 7,500. 
Of these Germans about 17,000 should have quit Poland be- 
fore August 1, as compared with about 5,500 Poles who were in 
the first category recognized by the convention. 

‘“By no means all of the German optants who under the law 
should have left Poland last August did so. It is reported from 
Warsaw that a considerable percentage of those optants residing 
in Pomerania, the so-called Polish corridor, failed to comply with 
the notices served them, and a smailer percentage in Poznania. 
This difference in the percentage of obedience to the notices to 
depart affords grounds for suspecting that the German Consuls 
were especially loath to have their nationals leave the Corridor, 
where their presence would possibly be useful in future political 
agitation. 

“he dispatches in the Warsaw papers, describing the return 
from Germany of the Polish optants, the public weleome extended 
by local Polish authorities, the brass bands at the station, the 
Red Cross canteens, the special relief measures taken by the 
Government, give the other side of the picture to that which 
the American correspondents in Germany portrayed in lurid 
style. ; 

“Mhe distressing conditions in the German reception camp 
at Schneidemuehl had no counterpart on the Polish side of 
the border.” 


’ 
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WHAT SOUTH AMERICA THOUGHT OF 
THE PRINCE 


UCH PLEASANT and some peevish comment was 
printed in the South American press on the occasion 
of the Prince’s tour to Argentina, Uruguay and Chile, 

it appears, but this mixed expression rather fades, it is said, 
when it is remembered that all the larger newspapers of these 
countries published special editions to welcome his arrival, and 
The pub- 


great festivities occurred wherever he appeared. 
attributed his 
visit to ‘‘ecommercial anxiety” 


lications that 


brought on by the need of 
England to increase her foreign 
trade as a solution of her un- 
employment conditions, are 
more than outweighed by the 
cordiality of journals such as 
the Buenos Aires Prensa, which 
says: 

“Argentina has never for- 
gotten the predominant part 
played by Great Britain in the 
development of Argentina’s 
vast resources. We can say 
proudly to-day that if it had 
not been for British energy, 
eonfidence and foresight, our 
country would not have yet 
reached its present enviable 
station.” 


The fact that only two days 
after the arrival of the Prince 
in Argentina, two railways of 
that country placed an order in 
Britain, each for twenty loco- 
motives, is taken by some as , 
proof that the Argentinian 
trend of sentiment is British. 
On the other hand, there are 
journals that view his visit as 
an ominous sign, because orders 
for British arms and ammu- 


Shs 
cata 


ons are not interested. 
nition were reported to have 


been given by some of the 
South American countries to 
agents who followed in the wake of the royal visitor. One 
such suspicious mind is found in the Buenos Aires Atlantida 
which says sarcastically: 


“A very distinguished salesman is now traveling in South 
America, trying to foster our interest in the acquisition of arms 
and ammunition. He represents a large firm dealing with 
machine-guns, explosives, war planes, gases, guns and_ sabers. 
As a side-line he develops international intrigues, suspicions and 
hatred. The funniest part of it all is that he is not himself 
aware of the trouble he may cause.” 


But a more credible feature of the Prince’s South American 
tour, we are told, is the linking of Britain’s Prime Minister 
Canning with the origin of the Monroe Doctrine. During his 
tour, the Prince unveiled a monument to Canning, on which 
oceasion La Voz Del Sur of Chile said: 


“The unveiling of a monument to Canning is a deserved 
tribute to the man who had confidence in Latin America’s 
future when all seemed bent on destroying the newly formed 
republics. It was Canning who began negotiations with the 
American Minister to London and persuaded him that the 
Government of the United States would do well to subscribe 
to the policy of England, and assume an attitude of policy that 
would prevent the Holy Alliance, led by King Ferdinand VII, 
from taking up arms and enforcing his rule over the former 
colonies of Spanish America. 


AN ARGENTINE SLAM 


SoutH America (to John Bull): 
We know you too well.”’ 


“The present justice accorded Canning is in curious contrast 
with the silence, not to say the hostility, with which Morroe’s 
name is surrounded in South America. Is there a single monu- 
ment to Monroe in any of the twenty republics which, according 
to the partizans of his pronouncement, owe their independence 
to that American President?”’ 


Chile’s weleome to the Prince seems not to have been subjected 
to the suspicions aroused in some other Latin-American countries, 
and the Santiago Mercurio remarks: 


“The international visits of men of importance have a direct 
effect on the relations of the 
people and the governments in- 
volved. Tho not bound on any 
definite mission, nor pledged 
to carry out a prearranged plan 
or a complicated treaty, visits 
of distinguished foreign repre- 
sentatives create bonds of sym- 
pathy and friendship that are 
of the utmost importance for 
our future. 

‘““No one can deny that the 
visit of the Prince of Wales has 
served to strengthen our ties 
with Great Britain. It has 
been far more effective than 
long diplomatic intercourse, 
and has brought far swifter 
results than any that could 
be achieved through chancel- 
lery methods. We can safely 
forecast that the Prince’s visit 
will have unforeseen results in 
the natural development of our 
old friendship with Great 
Britain.” 


Some South American edi- 
tors frankly coneede that 
perhaps the larger purpose of 
the Prince’s visit was to revive 
old-time commercial affiliations 
between Britain and the Latin- 
American republics, and this 
move is said not to be disliked 
because England has always 
enjoyed great popular favor 
in South American commer-~* 
cial circles. Yet there is also 
satisfaction that one of the 
great world Powers should pay 
Latin America so distinguished a compliment, and El Dia of 
Montevideo, Uruguay, observes: 


“Tt is very kind of you, but we 


—Atlantida (Buenos Aires). 


“England is a nation which can always be relied upon, no 
matter what the circumstances are. It is now striving to renew 
the old ties, temporarily loosened by: the war. The visit of the 
Prince of Wales is a proof of the high importance in which South 
America is now held by Europe, and of the great role this conti- 
nent is expected to play in the present century.” 


The public at large is too much engrossed with the Prince of 
Wales’s “‘charm” and ‘“‘sportsmanship,” according to G. Ward 
Price, who, as a special press representative, spent seven months 
of traveling with the Prince, and as Mr. Ward says, ‘‘under 
circumstances of considerable variety to give one many 
opportunities of observing his real character.” Writing in 
the London Sunday Pictorial, of the public’s limited understand- 
ing of the Prince, Mr. Ward calls attention to the Prince’s 
business ability as follows: 

Ke It does not sufficiently realize that to these qualities of youth 
which first captured their affection the Prince has now added a 
wide knowledge of countries and men and things, a practised 
power of observation which misses very little that goes on around 
him, a remarkably unfailing memory, a great deal more self- 


confidence than he is usually credited with, and a strong will of 
his own,” 


SCIENCE + AND+ INVENTION 


THE LUNATIC FRINGE OF SCIENCE 


VERY STUDENT, TEACHER OR EXPOSITOR of 
science has had experience: of what Dr. David Starr 
Jordan ealls its ‘‘underworld’’—the half-baked pseudo- 

science of the semi-educated. Some recent obtrusive specimens 
move Dr. Jordan to write a letter on the subject to Science 
(New York), most of which we quote below. 
Few scholars, he says, realize the existence 
of this underworld, found in books which 
go through the motions of science regardless 
of its method or its purpose. The function 
of science, he quotes Agassiz as saying, is 
to ‘‘strive to interpret what actually exists.” 
This process requires patience and exactness 
and leaves every solution still incomplete. 
A problem once solved opens up a vista 
of other problems. A discovery worth 
while is not obtained by accident. It re- 
quires the eye of a master to make a new 
the hand of the master to 
devise a new experiment. Everything easy 
has been detected and found out. He goes on: 


observation, 


“Hacts in themselves, again quoting 
Agassiz, ‘are stupid things until they are 
linked together.’ All we know is derived 
from human experiences. We know nothing 
until we (that is, hunfanity) have found it 
out. Scienceor knowledge is the result of 
human experience, tested and. set in order. 
When intelligibly stated, in terms of human 
experience, it becomes truth, and truth is 
never complete; it provides for its own further 
extension. Old outlines of truth are aban- 
doned in time, and once abandoned are 
never reclaimed. Individuals may relapse 
into ignorance, but cooperating science never 
takes a back track. 

“Individuals naturally grow impatient 
with the slow progress of testing realities, and seek for swifter 
answers to the problems of the universe. Thy would hurry up 
the future, not by science, but by something that looks like it, 
and is therefore equally good. The ‘running high jump’ cares 
nothing for the difference between analogy or chance resem- 
blance, and homology is fundamental identity. It thus con- 
fuses attractive fancy with verified truth. 

“‘T may illustrate ‘underworld science’ by certain books which 
have come lately to my notice. In one of these two sciences, 
astrology and anthropology, are hopefully united. There are, 
in fact, on our earth four seasons of three months each. Hach 
month has its sign in the heavens, the constellation in which for 
the period the sun seems to be placed. These signs have each 
its Latin name, usually of some animal or of other personality 
by which influence emanates. When the sun is in one of these 
signs, the earth is in the opposite, but it is the position of the 
jsun which mainly controls humanity. When the sun is in Scor- 
pio, the earth is in Taurus. 

“But it is the malignant scorpion rather than the turbulent 
bull which then directs human affairs. Our luckless planet, 
caught between these two tremendous agencies, can not fail to 
be affected, and in its most sensitive feature, humanity, and at 
man’s most impressive period, the day of his birth. And here 
the time-honored science of astrology impinges on one of the 
newest of sciences, anthropology. 

“Tn this particular underworld of knowledge it is recognized 
that four major races of men’exist—the black, the yellow, the red, 
and the white. In each of these races there are three distinct 
tribes, twelve in all. These correspond to the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, the twelve constellations traversed each year by the 
sun. It is evident that such correspondence is not accidental, 


Copyrizhted by the Davey-Newton Studio 
“UNDERWORLD SCIENCE” 


“Ts in itself an interesting study’’ to 
Dr. David Starr Jordan. 


and the problem is to trace each different race to the influence 
of the constellation which has especially molded it. 

“The author of a monograph on this subject shows this in- 
fluence on each race at its initial moment. The sign of the zodiac 
gives the character, and race-heredity continues it. But men 
of other races born under the same sign are sure to show many 
traces incommon with the race thus initiated. 

“This is proved by a series of illustrative 
photographs. On each separate page ap- 
pears a central portrait showing the typical 
Caucasian, Hindu, Jew, American Indian, 
Chinaman, as well as one of each of the 
seven other races. Around each of these 
typical pictures are grouped portraits of 
men of European stock, born in the month 
from which the race in question dates, and 
these men naturally show features to corre- 
spond. Hence in the month devoted to 
Hottentots, we would find swarthy, curly- 
haired gentlemen with uptilted noses. These 
are not born of Hottentot blood, but modi- 
fied by birth under the Hottentot sun. In 
the Jewish month are Saxons adorned with 
the nose called Roman, and so on. To pro- 
vide these portraits and to group them 
properly requires a good deal of research, of 
the type characteristic of the underworld. 

“Another author, probably a humorist in 
disguise, elaborately proves the separate 
origin of the three primal races of man. 
These sprang from three different species 
of ape; the Aryan races (Nordic, Latin, 
Slavic, and Hindu) from the chimpanzee; 
the Mongolian from the orang-utan, and 
the negro from the gorilla. The occasional 
occurrence of Morons (currently called 
Mongolian) in white races proves that there 
has been an admixture of orang blood among 
the chosen people, descendants of the chim- 
panzee. Treated in this fashion anthro- 
pology can proceed as merrily as astrology, 
in leaping from assertion to assertion. 

“The authors of books of this type often complain bitterly of 
the ‘conspiracy of silence’ by which scientists strive to smother 
their inspired or inspiring contributions. It is true that scien- 
tific men seldom give them the public notice they deserve, for 
activities of this underworld of analogy and fancy, the ‘lunatic 
fringe of science’ is in itself an interesting study.” 


‘ 


GIANT PEACH-TREES FROM CHINA—Peach-trees fifty feet 
high have been found wild in China, we are told by New 


Jersey Agriculture (New Brunswick). Buds of these for propa- 
gation have just been received by the horticultural division of the 
New Jersey Experiment Station, in a consignment of twenty-two 
new types, varieties, and species of peaches from the Plant 
Introduction Bureau of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
We read: 


“Hor years the bureau has been introducing promising types 
and species of peaches with the thought that they may be used 
to improve American. varieties. In 1922, a plant explorer in 
China reported that he had discovered at Puerhfu, a peach-tree, 
fifty feet in height, growing wild in the mountains at an altitude 
of 5,500 feet; also another tree with fruit of a different character 
erowing to a height of about forty to fifty feet. The Horti- 
cultural Division has been trying since that time to secure buds 
from the U. 8. Department of Agriculture in order to test these 
trees in New Jersey. It requires some time to introduce such 
plant immigrants from China and, for a time, they are then kept 
under close inspection and in restricted quarters, to make 
sure that no new injurious pests have been introduced with 
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EVOLUTION REVERSED: A MAN-MADE BRONTOSAUR 


Emerging from a workshop ins'ead of from primeval seas. 


them. The peach is an exceedingly fast-growing tree, and if these 
immigrants grow as large in Americaas they doin China, they may 
be more adapted to the forestry industry than to peach-growing. 
Nevertheless, it is thought that they may possibly have valuable 
qualities for breeding work, which is now being so extensively 
carried on at the experiment station. The growth and behavior of 
these new immigrant peaches will be watched with great interest.’ 


MOVING MODEL OF A BRONTOSAUR 


ANKIND HAS ALWAYS exhibited a keen interest 
in the history and habits of these mighty monsters of 
prehistoric times, writes Francis A. Emmons in 

Chemicals (New York), and it was with the thought of satisfying 
this interest that the firm of Messmore & Damon of New York 
‘ity conceived the idea of fabricating for exhibition purposes, an 
exaet reproduction of the brontosaur unearthed at Medicine 
Bow, Wyoming. We read: 


“The photograph used with this article shows the appearance 
of the restored animal which is so constructed that the eyes, 
head, neck, hips, stomach, sides and tail can be made to move in 
a realistic manner so that the animal appears to be breathing 
and feeding in its natural state. 

‘The length of the restored brontosaurus is 48 feet 9 inches. 
Weight, 4,000 pounds. Height, 9 feet 3 inches. The body is 
made of rattan put together with springs, soit is flexible. Inside 
the body is a table that carries ten motors and speed reducers 
that operate the different parts. The legs of the tablo pass 
through the legs of the ‘Dino.’ The head and neck are controlled 
by a heavy steel tubing working through a series of speed 
reducers, one section of which is worked by flexible shafts. All 
these motions are controlled from one switchboard, and the 
motions may be reversed if desired. The covering of the bronto- 
saur is made of a heavy quilting with a composition worked 
over it. It required one hundred and fifty yards to cover this 
animal. The head and feet are made of papier maché. 'The 
color is green, brown and gray. The head when up is 16 feet 
above the ground. When down it touches the ground. The tail 
when up is 15 feet above the ground. When down it touches the 
ground. The neck has five different motions; each leg has four 
different motions. The head has three different motions, and the 
tail five different motions. The stomach has three different 
motions. 

“Those who have seen the Great Amphibious Dinosaur 
Brontosaurus in action declare that the semblance of life is too 
real to be pleasant and confess an impulse to make sure of a 
ready exit in case of eventualities.” 


WHERE ARE THINGS? 


RE THINGS ACTUALLY 
OUT IN “THE OREN: 
where we think we see or 

hear them, or are they really in 
our brains? Philosophers who 
hold to the latter belief ask us 
where a thing is when we only 
think we see it. If it is then 
purely a brain event, why should 
not any perceived thing be that 
also? Writing in The Journal of 
Philosophy (New York), Prof. 
John Dewey, dean of American 
psychologists, bids us take heart 
—things are really where they 
seem to be. In fact, he says, the 
question of the spatial location 
of qualities perceived by means 
of the senses is one of physies. 
He goes on: 


“The case of the whereabouts 
of illusory objects is usually cited 
as the final clincher to demonstrate 
the psychical character of the 
characteristic objects of sense- 
perception. Where is the ghost 
that isn’t there? Where is the 
imaged tree which moves when the eye-ball is pushed? Where 
is the bent stick when the straight stick is plunged in water? 

“The source of this difficulty is failure to make a critical 
analysis of the conception of ‘where.’ Where, for example, is an 
explosion? Where is an echo? Where is the ‘magnetism’ that 
causes a sensitized needle to assume a certain directional position? 
Wherever there is an event, there is interaction, and interaction 
entails the conception of a field. No ‘field’ can be precisely 
delimited; it extends wherever the energies involved in the 
interaction operate and as far as any redistributions of energy 
are effected. The field can be limited practically, as can all 
matters of degree; it can not be existentially located with literal 
exactness. Thus the place of most intense disturbance in an 
earthquake may be located and, with sufficient variety of , 
seismographic apparatus, the boundaries of its appreciable 
presence may be mapped out. But these boundaries are set 
practically by capacity to detect and record changes; they are 
not absolute in any existential sense. One might say that 
existentially the field of the earthquake is the entire universe 
since the redistribution of energies extends indefinitely. This 
would be correct, theoretically, tho practically of no significance. 

“Yn similar fashion the bent rays of light in the case of the 
stick partly in air and partly in water are literally an interaction 
field determined by (presumably) electro-magnetic disturbances, 
physiological structures, and a refracting agency. It is not 
‘in’ the organism, nor is it ‘at’ a highly delimited spot in the 
environment. The place where light rays impinge on the refract- 
ing thing with its different angles of refraction in two media of 
different density may form one focus in the field; the point where 
the refracted rays impinge on the molecular structures forming 
the optical apparatus may be another focus. But these, like 
foci of an ellipse, are determinations in a wider field. The sun— 
or other source of light—is a part of the ‘where’ of the bent 
rays, Just as much as some remote portions of the interior of the 
earth are a part of the ‘where’ of an earthquake. 

‘Specific location is always a relationship to a further event; 
it is additive in character. We ‘locate’ an explosion at a given 
spot because the act of generating or preventing the explosion, 
the act of control of occurrence, is directed there. If we knew 
enough and had the power to occasion and to prevent earth- 
quakes, we should undoubtedly say that an earthquake is where 
the act of control is applied. A disease involves the entire 
organism and (ultimately) some extra-organic interacting event, 
but its ‘seat’ is where remedial measures most effectively take 
place. A man’s body may be in Europe, since in certain respects 
he may be reached there most effectively, while his residence is in 
Florida and his domicile in New York. The demand to know 
‘where’ are the images of the tree that move when the eye-ball 
is pushed is an ambiguous question. Literally they are wherever 
a certain interaction of at least three factors is taking place. 
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From the every-day practical standpoint, that of ‘common 
sense, ‘where’ signifies the point at which action should be 
directed to control the occurrence of the phenomenon.” 


The fact that ‘‘where”’ in ordinary usage contains a reference 
to an act, originating in an organic agent, is a commonplace, 
Professor Dewey notes. But, unfortunately, he adds, it is not 
usual to employ the commonplace in discussing questions of 
this sort. To ‘‘common sense,” a thing is located with respect 
to the locomotion or other movement of the organism which is 


required to attain or prevent certain results. He continues: 


“That a thing is so many paces away in front, to the right 
and a little above, signifies that the human body must move so 
far ahead, swerve to one side and raise some part of itself in 
order to procure certain consequences. Every psychological 
book is full of instances of the fact that specific location is not 
inherent or intrinsic, but has reference to the actual or potential 
behavior of an organism in effecting a course of events. The 
location of the stick which is 
in the air is related to a cer- 
tain habit of reaching and 
handling. This habit being 
adapted to a certain medium 
does not work correctly when. 
the refraction of light occurs 
under unusual conditions. A 
wrong, an inefficient, unadap- 
ted act hence takes place. 
When the habit is remade, 
specific location again takes 
place correctly. Any one who 
learns to use a microscope, 
or even a mirror, learns that 
specific location is a practical 
matter, not a literal one, 
and that unusual conditions 
oceasion difficulty in locating 
until a new habit is set up. 
That certain images of light 
ean not be located in space 
signifies, then, only that the 
practical act of reaching and 
grasping does not in their case, without pains and practise, fit 
into the established systems of habits which customarily determine 
the seat, residence, or situs of an affair, the latter being physically 
and literally a complex interaction, covering a vast field.” 


PICK YOUR LANES, DRIVERS!— Here is a way to speed up 
traffic in congested districts, suggested by W. W. Arnheim, of 
New York, for his home city, but useful in other towns also. 
Writes Mr. Arnheim to the New York Times: 


‘Here is a way to cut out delay at the psychological point 
where all traffic trouble starts—corners. Pick your lane. Let 
every driver on every street decide well back in the middle of the 
block what he is going to do at the next corner. If he is going to 
go straight, let him place himself in the middle of the street. If 
he is going to turn right, let him get over to the right. If he is 
going to turn left, let him move over to the left. Thousands of 
hours every day are lost by the corner tie-ups and tangles which 
result from foolish thoughtlessness. Mr. Driver who leaves the 
corner wants to turn to the left and suddenly wakes up to the 
fact that he has placed himself way over at the right, must see- 
saw right across the face of all the traffic moving in the same 
direction he has come from, slow it all up, slow up himself, cause 
sudden jamming of brakes, much loss of time and temper. When 
traffic is stopt the right lane nearest the curb should always be 
kept open for cars wishing to come through and turn to the 
right—turning into traffic that is moving in the other direction. 
The driver who, desiring to go straight, places himself in the 
right-hand lane when the traffic signal goes up against him stays 
there during the entire period, gains nothing for himself, but 
blocks cars behind him, which, desiring to turn to the right and 
otherwise, have to come straight through and turn into the 
traffic. This is a matter where the Police Department is helpless. 
Regulation can not bring the change about. Only education can. 
This is an appeal to the New York motoring public for their own. 
benefit and for the benefit of the city as a whole, to educate 
themselves, follow the plan and spread the news.” 


DRIVING A CAR BY TOUCH 


HE TOUCH SYSTEM may apparently be used by 

chauffeurs as well as by typists. It will be a surprize 

to the average motorist, writes Frederick C. Russell in 
the New York Times, to be told that his car possesses many of 
the characteristics of a musical instrument. Perhaps he has not 
stopt to consider that other people get better performance 
because they put more ‘‘feeling’’ into the playing of their cars. 
He goes on: 

“Good driving is more than a matter of skill. Somewhere 
along the line the good driver adds the equivalent of ‘touch’ in 
the playing of musical instruments. He seems to be interested in 
the machinery of the car to a point where he can obtain some- 
thing over and above the usual results. 

“The similarity between good playing of a musical instrument 
and good ‘playing’ of an automobile is striking. The musician 
with a ‘touch’ seems to be the one who can tell beforehand how 


HE CAN SHAKE A HOOF AND WAG HIS TAIL 


Mr. Dinosaur carries ten motors and speed-reducers that make him a lively reincarnation. 


his playing is going to sound to those who listen. The driver 
with a ‘touch’ seems to be able to tell in advance just how the 
performance of his car is going to impress those who ride with 
him or who observe him. The former obtains results by knowing 
just how much pressure to exert upon the piano keys, the violin 
strings, or whatever the instrument may be. The latter knows 
just how quickly to let in the clutch, when to move the gear-shift 
lever and how far down to press the accelerator. 

“The ear-makers have made the process of driving so simple 
that if one follows a few definite directions the ear will go on its 
way after a fashion, and it is not likely to fall apart sooner than 
the average. But only the driver who has developed the sense of 
‘touch’ inhis manipulation of the controls obtains genuine results. 

‘*Hven the starting of the engine illustrates the value of ‘touch.’ 
Nine out of ten drivers think that operating the ignition switch 
is simply a matter of turning it on or off. To them the switch 
is like a piano key which the small boy strikes with his finger. 
The switch turns on the ignition current; the key lets loose a 
sound. Neither realizes that many variations can be made. 

““You can set fire to the automobile with the ignition switch. 
For instance, if the switch is turned on directly after being 
turned off, and before the engine comes to a dead stop, a backfire 
is likely to occur. 

“Turning on the ignition switch too soon -will usually retard 
the cranking process if the engine is cold. For a snappy start 
it is necessary to have good compression, assuming that every- 
thing else is in order. Some of the old ears started quicker than 
some of the new ones because with the hand erank the skilled 
driver could raise compression by a quick spin of the engine 
shaft. The more electrie current you can send through the wire 
to the starter-motor the faster that unit will run and the faster 
it will turn over the engine. Therefore, when you switch on the 
ignition before stepping on the starter-motor you divert some of 
the current that should be going to give the engine shaft a 
quick spin. 

“The driver who puts some ‘feeling’ into his handling of the 
engine and ear gives the engine a few spins, builds up compression 
in the cylinders, loads up with gasoline spray and then switches 
on the ignition. 


“Consider the mere handling of the ignition switeh when 
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descending hills. In descending a hill with the ignition off and 
throttle closed, the car is pushing the engine to a point where the 
normal action is decidedly upset. Should an exhaust valve be 
stuck partly open when the ignition is suddenly switched on at 
the bottom of the hill a backfire through the exhaust is very apt 
to blow off the muffler. This is particularly true if the driver 
has been keeping the throttle open with the idea of making the 
engine a more effective braking foree by increasing the com- 
pression. 

‘A driver who knows what sort of results he can get out of each 
control on the car sees that the throttle is closed before switching 
on the ignition, and even waits a few seconds to be sure that the 
cylinders have been cleared of the excess of gas. He may even 
slip out the clutch an instant so that the engine will not be 
turning over so fast when the ignition is switched on. , 


“The clutch, the brakes, the ignition advance-control, the » 


From The Bulletin of the Copper and Brass Research Association 


RUGS PRINTED FROM BRONZE ROLLS 


throttle and the gears can be handled with an even wider varia- 
tion in results. 

“An accelerator, for instance, reminds one of the loud pedal 
on a piano. The more you step on it the more noise you make 
and the faster you go. That is the unfortunate idea. Day in 
and day out it stands in the way of good driving and steers good 
ears to the junk heap. 

“How many drivers know, for instance, that it is often possible 
to make a car climb a steep hill in high gear more effectively 
without fully opening the throttle? 
steady forcing of the accelerator down to the floor is not always 
advisable? How many appreciate that the engine is responsive 
to the accelerator in varying degrees according to the opening of 
the throttle? How many realize that you can give gas to an 
engine too early as well as too late? 

“Frequently with a wide-open throttle the quantity of gas 
being burned in the cylinders will raise the temperature to a 
point where a little carbon on the piston heads will begin to glow 
and produce as much pre-ignition as a lot of carbon would at a 
smaller throttle opening. That is why the driver who tries to 
get up a hill faster than usual often finds himself making less 
progress. 

“Tt frequently happens that gradual opening of the throttle 
on a hill is a means of killing the engine’s power. This is because 
the flow of gas vapor through the intake and past the valves is 
so even that it may overheat to a point where it Joses its power. 
The skilful driver under such conditions steps on the accelerator 
in jerks, allowing large quantities of cooler air to suck through 
the carburetor and into the engine. This makes for a cooler gas 
vapor and snappier operation of the engine. Of course, he does 
not overdo it any more than the piano player holds down a key 
longer than necessary to produce the desired effect. 

‘When the driver has discovered that the time element also 
figures in feeding gas he has begun to make progress in the 
skilful handling of the car. When he learns to step on the gas at 
the right time he is quick to note that when accelerating on level 
ground or hills it is important to give the engine time to respond 
to the increases in the quantity of gas admitted to the cylinders. 
He will sense the difference between crowding the engine with 
gas and starving it. 


How many know that a - 


COD-LIVER OIL FREED OF BAD TASTE 


HE BAD TASTE of cod-liver oil has been removed by 

Drs. Harry E. Dubin and Casimir Funk, biochemists, 

we are told by Science Service’s Daily Science News 
Bulletin (Washington). Until the discovery of vitamins, a decade 
or so ago, no one knew why cod-liver oil was good for childish 
ailments. When it was found that this vile-tasting oil was the 
richest known source of two vitamins, one preventing rickets in 
children and the other warding off a serious eye disease that 
results in blindness, efforts have been made to develop an extract 
of it that would be easy to take. We read: 


“The success of Drs. Dubin and Funk not only does this, but 
also provides a convenient starting-point for the actual chemical 
isolation and: identification of vitamins, because it 
furnishes a purer material several thousand times as 
strong in vitamin content as the original oil. Labora- 
tory tests on animals and clinical tests on a large 
number of children by Dr. Louis Fisher, director of 
the Infantorium and Nursery of the Hecksher Foun- 
dations of New York, have shown that both the 
antirachitice and antiophthalmie vitamins are re- 
tained in the extract. 

“The problem of making vitamin extracts or of 
preserving vitamins under artificial conditions has 
always been a difficult one, because those unknown 
substances are very easily destroyed. Even the 
simple cooking of many foods destroys a large part 
of the vitamin content. The success of Drs. Dubin 
and Funk was the result of several years’ work. 

“They first made an acid extract of cod-liver oil, 
using either acetic acid, the essence of vinegar, or 
formic acid, an acid found in ants. In this way they 
obtained from 2,000 grams, or nearly two pounds, of 
cod-liver oil, 50 grams of a substance that retained all 
the vitamins, and left the bulk of the oil behind, as 
well as almost all of the taste. 

“The extract portion was made into a kind of soap 
with caustic potash, just as animal fats were once 
made into soap with lye from wood ashes. From 
this saponified portion, one-half of a gram of a erude 
active concentrate was obtained. It was a brown sirupy mass 
which erystallized into light yellowish brown needle-like crystals 
radiating from a central point. An organic substance, choles- 
terol, which occurs in animal tissue, was eliminated, and the final 
potent extract from the 2,000 grams of cod-liver oil weighed 
only one-tenth of a gram. 

“The chemical composition of this substance has not yet been 
established; the experimenters found that it contains carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen, and that sodium, sulfur, phosphorus 
and chlorin, elements frequently occurring in organic substances, 
are absent.” 


PRINTING RUGS FROM BRONZE ROLLS—The average con- 
ception of the printing-press, says The Bulletin of the Copper 
and Brass Research Association (New York), is a machine that 
produces newspapers. But the art of printing by machinery does 
not stop there. The printing-press has other fields of usefulness, 
not the least surprizing of which is the production of floor rugs. 
The roll and the rugs shown in the accompanying illustration 
visualize that achievement. The rugs are 9 by 12 feet in size 
and they were printed from a seamless cast-bronze engraved 
roll 46 inches in diameter. An Eastern carpet manufacturer 
blazed the trail in this field. Many bronze and copper rolls, 
eighteen inches to twelve feet in circumference, are now in service 
for printing carpets, draperies, blankets, oil-cloth, silks, mohairs, 
plushes and similar materials. The company that makes these 
also manufactures a variety of great bronze and copper rolls for 
other interesting uses, such as huge suction rolls used in paper- 
making, propeller shaft sleeves of various sizes, periscope tubes, 
columns for statues and monuments, and other tubular products 
in use the world over. In another picture in the Bulletin is 
seen a periscope tube for one of the U. 8S. Navy stbmarines. 
The tube is twenty-five feet long and is six inches in diameter at 
the large end, and tapers to three inches at the small end. 
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MEET THE AUTOGIRO 


66 HE MOST IMPORTANT STEP in aeronautics 

since the Wright brothers flew the first airplane.”’ 

This is the way in which Sir Sefton Brancker of the 
British Air Force described the combination of airplane and 
helicopter, named the autogiro, invented by Juan de la Cierva, 
Spanish civil engineer, which has had trials at Farnborough 
recently. It has been announced that as a result of these tests 
several machines with modifications will be built for the Air 
Ministry. The autogiro had a fall at Farnborough a few 
days ago, but it was considered a minor accident, not likely to 
check its development. In its first test the machine rose 1,000 
feet almost vertically, and then descended gently at a forward 
speed of only twenty miles an hour. In addition to the lifting 
power which the new plane 
possesses, the reduced ground 
speed of which it is capable is also 
of supreme importance, in that 
it will be the means of preventing 
many landing accidents which are 
constantly sending planes to the 
shops for repairs. The new 
machine is still in process of 
development, but is described in 
reports as the most successful of 
its type yet tested and as possess- 
ing all the advantages of the 
helicopter without involving the 
complicated problems which have 
kept any helicopter from becom- 
ing a success. We read in Science 
Service’s Daily Science News 
Bulletin (Washington): 


“The autogiro is an airplane 
that has had its wings clipt, as 
it were, and it has a second pro- 
peller on a vertical axis above 
the fuselage which exerts a force 
downward tending to keep the 
eraft from falling. This vertically mounted propeller is 
similar in shape to the conventional propeller with which an 
airplane is equipped, but it has a diameter equal nearly to 
the wing-spread of the craft itself. : 

‘When the air-screw on vertical axis is started with sufficient 
power to give 120 revolutions per minute, the autogiro leaves 
the ground with the very low ground speed of fifteen miles an hour, 
according to measurements made during the Farnborough tests. 

“The invention was first tested in October, 1920, just five 
years ago. 

‘« Altho leading aeronautical experts connected with the govern- 
ment here do not share the reported optimism of the British 
authorities as to the importance of the autogiro, yet its develop- 
ment has been looked upon with interest. 

‘““Mhree years of experiments were necessary on the part of 
the Spanish inventor and his associates before a successful and 
satisfactory autogiro was developed. 

“To understand the principle of operation, it is necessary to 
know that the ordinary airplane in order to be maintained in the 
air must have a high velocity. The lift or pressure upward that 
sustains the airplane in the air decreases much faster than the 
decrease in speed of the airplane and therefore a small loss in 
velocity of the airplane may result in a catastrophe. 

“In the autogiro, however, the sustaining lift is produced by 
revolving wings on a vertical shaft projecting from the fuselage 
of an ordinary airplane. However, altho it may look like a 
helicopter, it does not really belong to that family, since the 
sustaining propellers of the helicopter are operated directly by the 
engine, whereas in the autogiro the wind produced by the motion 
of the aircraft actuates the blades. If the craft had not been 
christened autogiro, it might be called an ‘airplane with revolving 
wings.’ 

“Tt is claimed that the autogiro is not affected materially by 
loss of speed. If there is an engine failure, a sudden ‘nose up’ 
or a very sharp turn, the horizontal flight of the craft may be 
interrupted and it may be forced toward the ground, but the 
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“AN. AIRPLANE WITH ITS WINGS CLIPT” 


sustaining blades will sustain it in the air and enable it to alight 
at a very low speed. The stalling of the engine while in flight 
over rough ground, which would be fatal to an ordinary air- 
plane, would be a mishap of minor importance to an autogiro. 
On the other hand, it is admitted that the autogiro will probably 
be unable to do any looping or other stunts such as are performed 
by fighting airplanes.” 


THE STICKING-PLASTER DISEASE 


OES THE USE OF ORDINARY surgeon’s plaster afflict 
you with a painful skin disease? Altho such supersensi- 
bility is rare, it is not unknown, as perhaps some of our 

readers can testify. A German physician now asserts that one 
patient in every hundred is irritated instead of soothed by the appli- 
cation of sticking plaster Says a writer in The Lancet (London): 


—THE AUTOGIRO 


Called “the most important step in aeronautics since the Wright brothers flew the first airplane.” 


“In the course of a year the medical profession uses many 
miles of sticking-plaster on patients of all ages and conditions. 
It is therefore disconcerting to read an article by Dr. H. W. 
Siemens in the Munich Medical Weekly, in which he states that 
1 per cent. of persons have an idiosynerasy that makes the 
homely sticking-plaster an enemy. Rashes, blisters, eezemas 
appear from its use that may last a month and give severe trou- 
ble. The offending substance is ‘dammar’: resin, that comes 
from the sap of one of the evergreens and is the favorite mucilage 
of plaster manufacturers. The irritation is not an acid one, for 
the resin acids have been proved harmless when tried by them- 
selves.” 


Dr. Siemens found three cases of individual susceptibility, and 
tested them with all sorts of sticky substances. The dammar 
resin introduced into the arm, produced an erythema after 
twenty-four hours that was still more marked after forty-eight. 
He tested his first two subjects again after three and a half and 
four months; the first showed less tendeney to react and the 
second much more. In the third case, a college student, twenty- 
four years old, tests with various resins and their derivatives, 
repeated after three weeks, showed a slight reaction to dammar 


and plaster, and none to other substances. To quote further: 


“Dr. Siemens finds that this idiosynerasy is not related to 
eczema. It would be interesting to know if any parallel results 
are forthcoming in this country. The subject should certainly 
be investigated further, since if the 1 per cent. incidence that 
Bloch demonstrated is uniform, many cases must occur that are 
not traced to their real cause. Dr. Siemens is still doubtful about 
the exact nature of this idiosynerasy, and the fluctuations, which 
he demonstrated in his first and second cases, warn us against 
accepting it immediately as constitutional. The experiments 
remind us that skin disease as a whole is an obscure subject.” 
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AND ~ ART 


LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


MELBA AS SARA BERNHARDT’S PUPIL 


INGERS AND ACTRESSES, when they grow too old to 
practise their profession, often teach and give their pupils 
the benefit of their long experience. Sara Bernhardt was 

never too old to act, and she even carried on rehearsals for her 
next appearance, almost literally on her death-bed. Certainly 
she hoped to cheat the great 
Prompter for one more last ap- 
pearance which was to have 
been made with the almost 
equally famous Lucien Guitry, 
now also passed into the shades. 
But Sara took up spasmodic 
turns at teaching—one of these 
with the great singer Nellie 
Melba as a pupil. The auto- 
biography of the famous diva 
is due for publication in book 
form, after appearing in part 
in the London Daily Telegraph 
and Liberty (Chicago). Here 
we read how Sara coached 
Melba in the way to act Mar- 
guerite in “‘Faust.”” It was 
early in Melba’s career and at 
the height of Sara’s, whose, per- 
formance in ‘‘La Dame Aux 
Camelias”’ ‘‘was then electrify- 
ing all Paris.”’ Let Melba go 
on with the story: 


““T was taken to see her by 
Madame Marchesi, and _ per- 
haps it was lucky that when 
we entered the room Sara 
Bernhardt was still in the proc- 
ess of dressing; for the room 
alone was calculated to amaze 
people far more sophisticated 
than myself. 

“Tt was an immense room 
that gave the impression, at 
first sight, more of a circus than 
of the salon of agreat theatrical 
star. There were heavy stuffs 
hanging over the ceiling, droop- 
ing down and catching the dust. 

“There were the skins of 
animals on the floor, the heads of animals on the walls, the 
horns of animals on the mantelpiece; there were stuffed tigers, 
stuffed bears—even a stuffed monkey. And side by side with 
this extraordinary menagerie were busts of Sara herself, busts 
of mythological persons, easels, pieces of tapestry, dying plants 
—an endless collection of bric-i-brac. Under one of the tables 
there was a huge bowl of water in which several somewhat 
adipose goldfish swam around and around. 

“And then Sara came in—ran in, it would be more correct to 
say—and as soon as she had greeted us she jumped up onto a 
sort of box which stood in a corner of the room and sat on it, 
waggling her legs like a schoolgirl and talking with extreme 
rapidity and a wealth of gesture. 

“How did I like Paris? Had I seen her? 
her? Did I like Madame Marchesi? (This in front of Madame 
Marchesi’s astonished face.) And then, suddenly, she jumped 
from her box and, taking my hand, she said to me: 

“*You sing like an angel. I want to teach you to act like an 
angel, too, Listen!’ And then, without more ado, she began to 


What did I think of 


MELBA AS JULIET 


A portrait taken in her early Paris days, when Bernhardt taught her 
the art of acting and of ““make-up.”’ 


go through with me the part of Marguerite in ‘Faust. > It was a 
revelation. Little points of character which I had overlooked 
were made to live before my eyes. Subtle touches of gesture 
were introduced—all the more marvelous when one remembers 
that Sara had never played the part herself and had seen it only 
once or twice on the stage. For instance, she said: 

“When, on the death of 
Valentin, he curses you and 
tells you that, owing to your 
sin with Faust, your white 
hands will never be called upon 
to spin any more, what must 
you do? You must hide your 
hands behind your back, ter- 
rified, ashamed, as tho you 
wished that you might cut 
them from your body. See!’ 
—and she whipt her hands be- 
hind her back, staring me 
straight in the face with an 
expression in her eyes of such 
utter torture that every time, 
in the years to come, when I 
listened to Valentin singing, 
those words ‘Sois maudite’ 
called up the vision of Sara 
Bernhardt.” 


Some other secrets of the 
histrionie art that to-day ap- 
pear to be among the “lost” 
may perhaps be recovered again. 
from this recital of the doings 
of Sara and Melba: 


‘‘A few days later she came 
around to my dressing-room 
and, after hearing me sing 
Juliet, seated herself on the 
dressing-table, to the imminent 
peril of her exquisite satin dress, 
seized my box of grease paints, 
and, waving my dresser away, 
said: 

“Bah! You make up your 
face like a schoolgirl. You 
have no idea how to do these 
things. You are too innocent. 
Take a lesson from me, the 
wicked one!’ And she took my 
face in her hands and proceeded 
to apply deft touches with 
rouge and blue pencil, with powder and lipstick, forbidding me 
as she did so to look in the glass until it was all over. 

‘“When it was over, she leapt down again, threw out her hands, 
and said: 

““* Voila! Now you may look, my pretty!’ 

**T looked in the glass, and I was astounded by the transforma- 
tion which Sara had effected. I turned to her and said: 

*“* Ah, if you could only be here every night to do that!’ 

“Sara folded her arms. 

***T will give you the address,’ she said, ‘of a little dancer who 
taught me what I know in this tiresome question of make-up. 
She is an artist, ma chére, and she will tell you all the secrets of 
her art.’ She wrote down the address. 

“Tt was of course, the wrong address, for Sara would not have 
been Sara if she had remembered such mundane details as that. 
But I did eventually discover the little dancer, and for a whole 
month I went to her every day, experimenting with grease paints 
under different conditions, and by the end of the month there was 
not much to know about make-up which I did not know. 
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“She told me, for example, that one must always make up 
differently, according to the thoater in which one was playing, 
but that, however large the theater and however near the 
audience, there should never be visible the faintest trace of 
cosmetics. 

“Tam well aware that many modern actresses will claim that 
this is an impossibility, and that, if one has to appear natural to 
the gallery, one must inevitably appear unnatural to the boxes. 
People who say that sort of thing are 
merely ignorant of one of the first 
principles cf technique in dramatic art. 
My little dancer was quite right. If 
make-up is applied properly, it should 
be invisible, whether you are in the 
first row or in the back row of the 
gallery; it is merely a question of know- 
ing how to do it. 

“Tt was always a source of wonder 
to me that Sara, who will always be 
remembered for her voice of gold, had 
not a single note of music in her. 
Music, to her, was simply a noise; 
nothing else. I learnt, to my amaze- 
ment, that she was so ineapable of 
singing any sort of tune that during 
her réle of Jeanne d’ Arc, in which slie 
was supposed to sing, she overcame the 
difficulty by opening her mouthin time 
with the musie, keeping strict silence 
meanwhile. It would be wrong to say 
that Sara despised music. She ignored 
it. It meant nothing to her.” 


There is a tragic picture that ends 
these memories of the great Bern- 
hardt: 


“To write of Sara Bernhardt is to 
be impregnated with her personality. 
I can not write the name without 
thinking of the time when, years later, 
I went to see her in Paris when she 
was dying. There was little left of the 
lithe, tigerish figure that had swept 
into my room in the years gone by. 
She was lying in bed, propt up with 
pillows, a shadow of her former self, 
and yet, somehow, the radiant, fiery 
spirit was still there. 

“Ah, Melba!’ she said, clasping 
my handsin hers. ‘Tw as towjours ta 
voix dor. Ma voix dor n'a plus besoin 
de moi, car je meurs.’ (Ah, Melba! 
You have always your golden voice. 
My golden voice needs me no longer, 
for I am dying.) 

“Yes, she was dying. But even in 
the face of death she was acting. As 
I gazed at the tragic figure, with the 
fair wig, the scarlet lips, the rouged 
cheeks, | could not help marveling at 
the indomitable spirit which, even at 
the last, urged this amazing woman 
to make up for the last time, that she might leave the stage of 
life looking her best. 

‘She knew, too, that she was dying. When I said good-by, she 
clung to me, pathetically, feverishly, as tho she were loath to be 
left alone. 

“T walked into the next room and paused for a moment, too 
upset to go out until I had pulled myself together. 1 stood look- 
ing straight in front of me, thinking of all that Sara had been— 
all the triumphs and glory that had now almost gone. Suddenly 
T realized that I was looking straight into a mirror. With a 
shock, almost of horror, T saw that my cheeks were covered with 
rouge—Sara’s rouge—the last token of a dying woman. With a 
shudder I took out my handkerchief, but it would not come off. 

“* Wa voix d'or n’a plus besoin de mot!’ I have heard many 
golden speaking voices in my day, but no voice ever had the 
same effect upon me as Sara’s. Unless, as an afterthought, I 
may add that of Ellen Terry. She, too, had a divine speaking 
voice and a pronunciation which should be a model for all young 
artists. Oh, those melodious vowels and those crisp, telling con- 
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sonants! Shall we ever hear the like of it again? 


AT A PICTURE EXHIBITION 


Hugh Walpole, the novelist, and Lady Lavery, the 
American wife of the famous painter. 
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WALPOLE ON HIS OWN ART 


HEN A NOVELIST BEGINS TO TALK about 

his own art, people like to listen. Mr. Hugh Walpole 

has left London as a place of residence and gone up 

into Wordsworth’s country to make his home on the shores of 
Lake Derwentwater. So he begins by instructing his neighbors 
in Keswick in the art of fiction, 
making comparisons between the prac- 
tise of the Victorians and that of his 
contemporaries, much to the favor, 
one would say, of the Victorians. He 
calls this group of “the 
most jovial and the most unself- 
conscious group of human beings to 
be found anywhere.”’ 


novelists 


He even thinks 
that ‘‘no novelist looking back to 
those days but would give his stars 
to be back at that wonderful period 
when this new form of literature had 
been scarcely exploited at all, and 
there were no books written about it, 
and no books about those books,, and 
no books about those books.” Just 
as a preamble to what he is about to 
say of modern novelists, we find him 
dwelling on the ‘“‘unselfconsciousness” 
of the Victorians. The report of his 
address the London 
Daily Chronicle: 


is taken from 


‘“They were unconscious of anything 
outside their writing, and were swept 
into their subjects because they felt it 
was something simple and something 
that any one could do. People began to 
like novels, and novels grew a little 
more sophisticated, but not very much. 
Consider how Thackeray and Dielkens 
wrote their books, and often did not 
know what was going to happen next, 
and altered characters or killed them 
off because people became tired of them 
or did not like them. The second thing 
which differentiates them from the 
modern novelist is they had the 
clearest, simplest, and strongest moral 
views. They had the clearest ideas of 
who were the sheep and who the goats, 
so clearly that their psychology was 
of the simplest. Thirdly, there was 
virtually no foreign influence.” 


3ut about 1370 the English novel 
became something different. Mr. Wal- 
pole deals with Wells, Henry James 
and Dorothy M. 
is the novelist who has written six or seven books with only 


Richardson, who 


one incident: 


“There came into existence that very dangerous thing— 
dangerous if used wrongly, but a very fine thing if used rightly 
—realism. Then came that strange thing the new woman, 
perpetually unhappy. So the English novel began to look very 
strangely foreign. In the early books of Mr. H. G. Wells there is 
almost no difference from the Victorian novels, except that the 
Victorian novels are very much longer. But suddenly Mr. Wells 
wished to improve people. With this tendency to realism and 
this determination to write about ideas we see the modern novel 
being born. Everybody begins to be extremely serious, and 
psychology is introduced, and the belief that people were either 
eood or bad is replaced by psychoanalysis. Altho psycho- 
analysis is perhaps very helpful to people, when if crops up i 
the novel, it is rather embarrassing. Just then my great frie nd 
Henry James eame to England, and in his last period wrote 
three obscure novels in which nothing extraordinary happens to 
the characters; in fact nothing happens externally but everyt hing 
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happens inside the brains of the characters. That is all right for 
a genius like Henry James, but lesser men copy him, and the 
danger arises of becoming too static for words. Indeed, one woman 
novelist has written nine or ten volumes, and there are more to 
come, about a young lady, Miranda, who, except for one short 
journey to Germany, never moves except from the dentist’s 
parlor where she works to the second-rate boarding-house where 
she lives. The idea is that going home on a wet night the effluvia 
from the umbrellas in the hallstand, the effluvia from the beef in 
the kitchen, and the effluvia from the gas escaping from the fire 
up-stairs combine to make one think of Socrates, and, instead of 
taking off one’s wet things, one sits down to wonder why one 
thinks of Socrates. After discussing that for three or four volumes, 
one is a good deal advanced in the evolution of one’s soul. 

“The modern noyelist has only room to deal with one brain— 
his own. Our novelists are wonderful people, but their brains 
are not all first class. In some modern novels we find no opposi- 
tion and no glorious adventures, only a lackadaisical youth, who 
is always in poor health, wondering whether it would be wise to 
have another aspirin.” 


Mr. Walpole admits that the modern novel has gained in 
technique over the Victorian—also ‘“‘proportion, contrast, 
humor,” things the Victorian never thought of. It has also 
gained in honesty. Mr. Walpole may have moved out of London, 
but London keeps an eye on him, and The Daily Telegraph 
refuses ‘‘to think that this account of the matter does justice 
either to the moderns or the ancients.” 


SLIGHTING COLLEGE STUDIES 


ATTERS HAVE NOW REACHED the pass where 
voices in the Hast, West, and Center of our country are 
raised in college halls against the neglect of cultural 

activities by our students. Athletics, social life, even pure 
laziness, it seems, demand more attention than books and ‘studies. 
And worse yet, according to President Lowell of Harvard, this 
attitude is abetted by recent graduates. ‘‘When I have one of 
Harvard’s robust graduates come to me and loudly say, ‘I am 
a red-blooded man; I want to know why the football team doesn’t 
win, I can not help recalling what the physiologists say, that 
human blood is most red when it has not been through the brain.” 
President Lowell confided his thoughts to the Convention of 
American Universities “‘behind closed doors’? in New Haven. 
The doors were evidently too thin. ‘‘Students and graduates of 
this generation,” he says, ‘‘are far more proud of their achieve- 
ments on the athletic field and on the campus than in the class- 
room.”’ President Little of Michigan University complains of 
neglected studies, tho he reeommends athletics as an antidote to 
more frivolous avocations. On the Pacific Coast, a professorial 
Thersites is even more bitter against the growing effeminacy 
of college students, and cheerfully commits the future of the 
nation to the ‘‘roughnecks’’ who can not go to college. As re- 
ported by the press, President Lowell, who later complained of 
being misquoted, says: 


“Tf it is true that in four years men in college will not acquire 
any desire to live an intellectual life, how can we expect to pro- 
duce the men we need to carry on the work of the last generation 
in business, politics and the other walks of life? We can only 
give the world leaders proper training by arousing in our youth 
a love and desire for the things they have no use for now. 

‘‘What can we do to arouse this interest? I would say that this 
is the crux of our educational problems. Certainly the answer to 
this does not lie in abolishing outside interests, such as athleties, 
publication competitions and other activities. Such a course 
would simply throw the men off into other forms of pleasure 
that would be harmful and destructive and take them all the 
further from intellectual and all-round development. 

“Tf we could make youth feel that scholarship was worth while, 
we would undoubtedly have more scholars. The question is, 
How are we to do this? One way is to get rid of the idea prevalent 
among undergraduates that a man studies hard for honors only 
because he wants to and does not care for anything else. As 
soon as students can be made to realize that examinations are 
not a test of an ability to grind and work unusually hard, but are 


rather a test of intellectual grasp, mental ability and general 
taste, then they will show some interest and see that this kind of 
work is really worthy of effort. f 

‘Another requisite for the accomplishment of this purpose is 
to give the students more personal contact with their instructors. 
And this contact should be not with a man who has an intellectual 
interest in only one particular phase of his subject, but with one 
who sees clearly all that goes on in the whole field with which he is 
connected. A narrow view-point can only harm the student who 
is interested often in widely divergent topics.” 


President Little turns to athletics as a means of salvation: 


“Tn the day of highly explosive mixtures of youth, gasoline 
and liquor, borne swiftly on balloon tires to remote retreats; in an 
era of college comic publications and terpsichorean efforts skim- 
ming on the thinnest possible ice of decency, it would take 
Hercules himself to guarantee a fair substitute, and I believe 
he cheerfully would admit that the Augean Stables were in 
comparison an early season practise game.” 


Dr. J. B. Finley, who has just surrendered his professorship in 
the University of California to become dean of the University of 
Mexico, declares ‘‘our universities of to-day turn out 75 per cent. 
of their graduates unable to speak and write the English language 
correctly.” His remedy advanced in a dispatch to the New York 
World is to limit the privilege of university-training to those who 
are intellectually worthy: 


‘Our Nation probably will be saved, for a few years at least, 
by the young men who ean not go to a college or a university. 

“Manhood is the ideal that is being overlooked in our 
educational system. We are trying to polish an article that is 
veneered. Give me an oak-tree with the bark on it. 

“There was a time when a father, realizing that his son was not 
up to standard, picked out a school that was known to be hard- 
boiled. 

**A master of arts or a doctor of philosophy is now a boy whose 
parents have enough money to keep him in college until the 
professors are tired of looking at him. 

‘‘When I sit in a classroom and look at a male student who 
hides his mental weakness and moral unfitness behind a coat of 
face powder and cosmetics, | wonder which way our civilization 
is headed. 

“Tam not worried about our women. Girls may dress as they 
please and play upon the charms of sex. The heart of a mother 
is not far beneath the surface. 

“TI do not wish to assume the dramatic réle of cynic or pessi- 
mist, but as I leave behind me the shores of a country of which 
every American is proud I confess to some misgivings. We have 
built our colleges and universities to produce better citizens. 
Are they doing it?” 


‘ 


Dr. Finley urges “‘selection of men for university careers as 
truly as dogs are selected for a dog show.’’ Then in conelusion: 


“What is the remedy? We never shall give up our colleges and 
universities. Limit the opportunities to those who are seriously 
in quest of knowledge. A thoroughbred dog wins the ribbons at a 
dog show. Let the man who believes in himself have our college 
degrees. Latin and mathematics are but the daily dozen for the 
exercise of brains. Give us men.”’ 


President Lowell may lean back and sigh over the laissez faire 
response his words receive in the New York Sun. Itis not outside 
college that boys are ‘‘agonized over’’: 


“Tt is impossible not to sympathize with Dr. Lowell’s profound 
regret that so many students regard their studies as a chore to be 
done as quickly and easily as possible. Yet it is to be doubted 
that in this respect boys and girls differ much from the general 
run of adult humans. Even in adult life, when most men and 
women find it necessary to concentrate their energies on the sole 
business of earning a living, such singleness of purpose is rare. 

“There are, to be sure, individuals who find in work such 
complete absorption that little else matters. These are the 
persons who usually succeed in attaining distinction in whatever 
they undertake. These are they who, in the poet’s phrase, while 
their companions sleep, are toiling upward in the night. They 
are not always geniuses, but they at least have two of the in- 
dispensable qualities of genius, the ‘transcendent capacity of 
taking trouble,’ of which Carlyle wrote, and the ‘great aptitude 
for patience,’ which Buffon described as genius itself.” 
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Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams, in Scribner’s, is pleasantly ironic 
on the subject: 


“Tf a young man really wants an education, he can get one 
anywhere, even at college. To be sure, few of them nowadays 
seem very keen to be educated at all. Perhaps that is why so 
many of them are crowding into our universities. The motive 
is not educational but social. At college the little sons of new 
wealth will meet the right sort. For in this land of the free and 
home of the brave it is undemocratic to acknowledge that we 
have class distinctions, but a university degree makes a very 
convenient badge of social status without jeopardizing our 
theoretical democracy. It stamps the wearer as a college man. 
He belongs to the American gentry, and is listed in the Social 
Register. 

“Whatever may be the motive, they are now storming our 
academic strongholds in such unprecedented hordes, like the 
Goths and Vandals of long ago, that some of our older universi- 
ties have raised their standards, like walls, for their self-protec- 
tion. It is not only much harder to get in, but far harder to 
stay in, than it was in the good old days. Our American colleges 
used to welcome almost anybody. Now they have begun to pick 
and choose. 

“This is creating considerable dissatisfaction among certain 
of the loyal alumni who always give three cheers for dear old 
Alma Mater but seldom anything else. For not only is this new 
and fatal policy keeping out valuable athletes, but even sons of 
prominent graduates. One of the questions asked last fall in the 
“psychological test,’ which is really an innocent-looking camou- 
flage for rejecting undesirables, was: ‘Why do you want to go 
to college?’ The answer supplied by one young hopeful whose 
father had been a ‘big man’ in college was: ‘To become eligible 
for the University Club.’ He was not admitted.” 


“THE ANCESTOR” 


ROBABLY THROUGH SARGENT’S famous portrait, 
Lord Ribblesdale, who died on October 21, was, on this 
side the water, the most familiarly known figure of the 
English nobility. Lord Asquith and Oxford, Lord Balfour, and 
maybe some others, are recognized as great figures in polities, but 
this one was known as a personality and he set a type symbolized 
as ‘‘The Ancestor’? in England, and the stage Englishman in 
America. It was King Edward VII who gave him the sobriquet 
of ‘‘The Ancestor.” ‘ His tall upright frame, his somewhat old- 
fashioned attire, his dignified appearance and stately manner, 
his old-world courtesy, the grace with which he used to flourish 
the tortoise-shell-rimmed pince-nez he wore attached to a con- 
spicuously broad black ribbon—all contributed to the impression 
that he was a survival from a more decorous age.”’ From this 
description one might see how easily the figure might reeommend 
itself for portraiture if not caricature on the stage. It is the 
belief of the New York World that such use has been made in 
America: 

“Let an American conjure up his notion of an English lord, 
and if he does not see something that looks like De Wolf Hopper 
in ‘Tolanthe’ he will see Ribblesdale, especially as Sargent painted 
him—tall, togged outin magnificent hunting costume, puffy under 
the eyes, an aristocratic slimness about his shapely legs and 
aristocratic weariness on his handsome features. Let an American 
society youth ape English manners, and he apes Ribblesdale. 
Let an American playwright portray an Englishman, and he 
portrays Ribblesdale. Let an American movie producer present 
a titled English villain, and he presents Ribblesdale. It is 
curious, indeed, that the picture of one nation, as it exists in 
the eye of another nation, should exist so completely in the 
person of one man. One wonders what manner of man Ribbles- 
dale, dubbed ‘The Ancestor’ by Edward VII, really was when 
you came to talk to him. What did he think of America?” 


At least he thought enough of America to marry an American 
woman, the former Mrs. John Jacob Astor. For a better under- 
standing of the portrait as well as the stage figures presented by 
Mr. Lawrence D’Orsey or Mr. Cyril Maude, we may read this 
sketch which was printed in the London Morning Post: 


“Tn his young days he was a Lord in Waiting, and he conferred 


distinction on the office. Later he held the then political office of 
Master of the Buckhounds, and for a time he was Liberal Chief 
Whip in the House of Lords—a post for which he was fitted. 

‘““He was an occasional speaker in the Lords, and, as he never 
rose without having something interesting to say, he was always 
heard with attention, even tho his diction was sometimes as 
old-fashioned as his manner. 

““He was educated at Harrow, and obtained a commission in 
the 64th Regiment at the age of nineteen, becoming a lieutenant 
in the Rifle Brigade in 1874, and retiring with the rank of major 


“SURVIVOR OF A MORE DECOROUS AGE” 


a portrait now in the 


Lord Ribblesdale as painted by Sargent, 
National Gallery as a memorial to his two sons, fallen in battle, 


in 1886. He succeeded to the title when twenty-two years old, 
and a year later married Charlotte, daughter of Sir Charles 
Tennant and sister of the lady who subsequently became the 
Countess of Oxford and Asquith.” 


Tallyman writes in the Saturday Review (London): 


“With the death of Lord Ribblesdale there falls another and 
particularly handsome flower of the Whig tradition. To combine 
the fine arts with hard riding and Liberal polities with the cares 
and recreations of the squire was a habit of life that marked him 
as a nineteenth-century nobleman with leanings toward the 


eighteenth. But his second marriage to a wealthy American’s 
widow and the fact that his son was a Socialist at Oxford before 
Socialism was in fashion, alined him also with the new genera- 
tions. Sargent evidently enjoyed the privilege of painting a 


Master of the Buckhounds who was also a Trustee of the National 
Gallery and he has set down Lord Ribblesdale for posterity as 
a senator in riding-boots, austere yet sensitive, at home in the 
Lobby, the salon, and the saddle, Sargent’s verdiet will stand. 
There is an epoch in its composition,” 


RELIGION+ AND+SOCIAL*SER VICE 


WHERE THE CHRISTIANITY OF CHRISTENDOM FAILS 


HE BOMBARDMENT OF DAMASCUS may reduce 

the whole Orient to desperation, in the opinion of some 

European observers, who note with deep apprehension 
that the machine-gun policy of the West may drive the subject 
races into unity under a common standard against the white man. 
The wars in Syria and Morocco, the Palestinian Arabs’ unrest 
under the ‘Balfour Declaration,’’ the Chinese resentment of 
extraterritorial privileges, the Japanese indignation over the 
American exclusion act, and the general resentment over the 
assumption of white superiority—all are regarded as symptoms 
of a general ill-feeling among the “‘lesser”’ peoples that may drive 
them to Bolshevism for their politics and to Islam for their re- 
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A “YELLOW FRONT” AGAINST FOREIGN AGGRESSION 


The photograph shows a demonstration by Chinese students in Canton following the Shanghai riots, in 
which students demanded the abolition of the privileges granted the foreigners under the “‘ unequal treaties.” 


ligion, the one as offering a hope of political equality and the other 
because it not only teaches but practises the common Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. Christianity is placed 
in a deadly parallel with Islam, and, because of the aggressive- 
ness of the nations which call themselves Christian, it suffers by 
contrast. Furthermore, according to Warre B. Wells, a London 
correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune, Islam to-day 
is closer knit together than Christendom was even in the times 
of the medieval crusades, and ‘“‘as a missionary faith it is more 
successful than Christianity. The faith of Mohammed is 
preached by emissaries trained in Cairo, and is spreading like 
prairie fire through the whole of Central Africa, invading the 
negro territories of European possession.’’ One of the most 
vital world problems of to-day, then, is whether the racial 
question can be solved by peaceful means before it drifts—in the 
words of Viscount Willingdon, formerly Governor of Bombay 
and then of Madras—into a ‘‘clash of races which would prove 
the most ghastly tragedy the world has ever known.”’? The lesson 
to Christianity is obvious. and it is emphatically treated by 
several speakiws who addrest the English Church Congress 


recently held in Eastbourne. Lord Willingdon reminds us, as his 


speech is quoted in the London Daily Telegraph, that the gospel 
of self-determination enunciated during the World War was as 
eagerly received by the colored races as by any of the white 
races, and that the war ‘‘strengthened the conviction in the 
minds of the colored man that the white man’s civilization had 
many defects. And thus, to the resentment of the colored man 
at his position of inferiority, to his determination that the 
democratic ideals of the Allies should be of universal application, 
there was added the belief that the moral basis of Eastern life 
was in many ways higher and nobler than that of the West.” 

What is the solution of this problem, which concerns every 
country of a colored race? In Lord Willingdon’s opinion there 

is only one: 


**T am convineed that the white 
races must realize the necessity 
of treating all colored men in a 
spirit of absolute equality, and 
give up the attitude of color 
superiority, which one so often 
sees at the present time. By our 
policy in the past we have, quite 
rightly, developed the efficiency 
of all colored races, and must 
realize that it is the character 
inside the man which counts, and 
if we wish to continue our asso- 
ciation with and exercise our in- 
fluence on those countries which 
the white races have developed 
largely for the ultimate benefit 
of the colored man, it must be in 
a spirit of absolute equality, and 
not by arrogating to ourselves any 
race superiority. . . I honestly 
beheve that if the whole attitude 
of white races to colored races 
could be entirely altered, if the 
white men would always act in 
the spirit of giving equality of 
opportunity to those who are 
colored, what appears to be the 
aggressive and unreasonable at- 
titude of colored races would en- 
tirely change, and they would be 


found to be ready to discuss these important matters in a fair 


spirit, and with a due sense of all the difficulties surrounding 
them.’”’ 

The same note is strest by J. H. Oldham, Secretary of the 
International Missionary Council, and author of “‘Christianity 
and the Race Problem.” ‘‘Equality’’ is the watchword of the 
violent agitation in China, says Mr. Oldham. It is the desire for 
equal treatment that lies behind the fierce denunciation of the 
“unequal treaties.’’ The feeling is due, not so much to objection 
to the provisions of the treaties, as to the sense that they do not 
represent an arrangement between equals. And so, we are told, 
in regard to the exclusion of Oriental immigration from Western 
countries, ‘the sting lies not in the restriction of immigration, 
but in the fact that it has the appearance of discrimination.”’ 
Says this student of the Orient further: 


“A very significant remark was made to me not long ago by a 
keen student of Asiatic affairs. He remarked that in the Near 
East, which he knew well, altho there was nothing whatever in 
common between Islam and Bolshevism, many leading Moslems, 
with their eyes wide open to the fundamental and irreconcilable 
differences between the two, were nevertheless inclining. against 
the whole weight of their judgment, to throw in their lot with 
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Bolshevism for the sole reason that they felt that the Bolshevists 
treated them as equals while the Western nations did not. We 
must recognize clearly that we have here to do with feelings that 
may attain to the utmost vehemence, that are capable, like a 
river in flood, of overflowing the banks, between which the cur- 
rent of human hfe ordinarily runs, and causing wide-spread 
devastation. 

“Our trouble is due to the fact that in our attitude we lack that 
sense of equality—of the equality of men as human beings; and 
we lack it because we are not Christian 
enough, which is, perhaps, just another 
way of saying that we are not human 
enough. On the Christian view every 
man, no matter to what race he be- 
longs, is first and foremost a human 
being. There are many voices to-day 
ealling us in all sorts of ways and in 
all sorts of circumstances to show a 
united white front against peoples of 
other color. Well, let us face the facts 
squarely. A solid white front certain- 
ly and inevitably means a solid yellow 
front, and a solid brown front, and a 
solid black front; and that, in the end 
of the day, can have only one meaning. 
It means war. And the only way to 
prevent us from drifting to that dis- 
aster is that men of courage and of 
true vision should refuse to be en- 
tangled in the snares of racialism and 
a purely racial way of looking at ques- 
tions, and should strive everywhere 
and always to insure the triumph of 
the claims of humanity and justice, 
even when such striving brings them 
into opposition with men of their own 
race.” 


THE DECLINE OF PREACHING 


STORM IS RAGING in the English Church over the 
decline of preaching, with pew and pulpit in a wordy 
duel that is waking the echoes and may wake up some 

of the sleepy sermonizers. The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
exhorted the English clergy to take more pains with their sermons, 
as was noted in these pages October 24, and the result, writes 
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Then stood forward a black witness 
for Christ—to give the white man 
a lesson in the religion which he 
preaches, but too often fails to practise. 
“Tet us,’ says Shoran Singha, who is attached to the Foreign 
Department of the London headquarters of the Y. M. C. A., 
“face the problem as Christians, as members of the Christian 
Chureh.”” He deprecates the tendeney of church people to 
be too much influenced by those political and economic aspects 
of what he deseribes as ‘‘an ugly and ghastly problem,’’ and 
says, as heis quoted in The Telegraph, that Christian people 
must get rid of the idea that God has ordained the white 
man to rule over the black man, and realize in a practical way 
that it is God’s will not that men should rule one another, 
but should serve one another. ‘‘There are,’ says Mr. Singha, 


‘“ehurches in my native land that I can not enter because I am a 


black man, and that fact causes me to ask if Jesus Himself would 
not find the doors of such churches closed in His face if He came 
to earth to-day and wanted to enter them. The saints and 
evangelists would also find such doors closed against them— 
and we are talking about the Catholic Church.’’ The bonds of 
unity and brotherliness which bind together different races in 
Mohammedanism furnish, Mr. Singha suggested, a valuable 
lesson to Christians. ‘‘A refusal to recognize the common 
Fatherhood of God East and West means,” he concludes, “‘a 
failure to understand or to practise the a-b-e of the Christian 
religion.”’ According to the Rev. W. W. Cash, of the Church 
Missionary Society, the forces of Islam are uniting in a solid 
mass against what they call the White domination. In binding 
man to man, Mohammedanism, he says, is offering a solution 
for the race problem. ‘‘Indeed,” he adds, ‘‘the bond of brother- 
hood is more real in the world of Islam than in the world of 
Christianity, and unless the Church regards the Mohammedan 
problem as fundamental to the race problem, little progress can. 
be made. The Chureh must earry forth the principles of our 
Lord in a great Moslem World evangelization.” 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE WEST’S MACHINE-GUN POLICY IN THE EAST 


A foreign armored car in the streets of Shanghai, one of many incidents which may precipitate ‘a clash 
of races which would prove the most ghastly tragedy the world has ever known.’’ 


Dean W. R. Inge, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in the London Specta- 
tor, has been that the chronic dissatisfaction of churchgoers and 
others with the spiritual and intellectual food provided for them 
on Sundays has become more vocal than usual, and that many 
clergymen have protested that their eritics do not seem to 
realize the difficulties with which they have to contend. But the 
standard of preaching in the Church of England is very low, says 
the Dean. Not only is the average sermon uninspiring, in his 
opinion, but there is a dearth of outstanding preachers whose 
reputations can be compared with those of Liddon, Magee, 
Phillips Brooks and Farrar. ‘‘Most of the preaching in Anglican 
churches is unworkmanlike, and even slovenly, if we judge it as we 
should judge other professional work,’ writes the Dean. ‘‘Our 
preachers do not study the art of hortatory eloquence as the 
Nonconformist ministers do, nor do they as a rule put so much 
thought into their discourses as the Scottish Presbyterians, from 
whom their people demand stronger meat than would be ac- 
” Want of time is often 
pleaded, we are told, as the excuse for poor sermons; but to Dean 


ceptable to most English congregations. 


Inge “‘it is a plea which can not be accepted, for we can all make 
A real 


and deplorable obstacle assigned is the extreme poverty of the 


time to do our main work, whatever we think it to be.”’ 


clergy, which makes it impossible for them to collect a library, 
and another difficulty is the isolation from all stimulating and 
intellectual companionship in which many of them are forced to 
live. Again, writes the Dean, 
“The crumbling of certain parts of the dogmatic structure has 
undoubtedly inereased the difficulty of preaching. ‘There is much 


uncertainty as to what may be, and should be, said from the 
pulpit. The people themselves are impatient with dogma. Ac- 
cordingly, many preachers try to interest their congregations by 
topical discussions of newspaper controversies, new books, or, 


worst of all, burning economic problems, in which their ill- 


VA 


informed tirades generate much more heat than light. There 
seems to be a kind of fatality that the Church always begins to 
champion a political party at the moment when it is preparing to 
abuse its power. The Church never goes into politics without 
coming out badly smirched, and few sermons are more unprofit- 
able than rambling comments or declamations on secular affairs.”’ 


To the question whether the pulpit is any longer useful in 
modern life, Dean Inge replies that oral teaching is necessary 
for the illiterate, for there are still a very large number of people 
who ean pick up readily what they hear, but who have never 
learned to concentrate their attention on a printed page. The 
sermon, therefore, may be the one opportunity during the week 
_ of giving the parishioners something to think about outside their 
But here lies the difficulty presented by the differ- 
Says the Dean: 


daily routine. 
ent educational levels of the preacher’s hearers. 


“Tt is almost impossible to interest highly educated men and 


women without becoming unintelligible to many persons in the~ 


ehureh. And the problem becomes acute when we are asked to 
assist the young and thoughtful men and women in the congrega- 
tion in their intellectual difficulties about the Christian faith. 
We can not even come to grips with these difficulties without 
shoeking and offending those of our hearers who are neither 
young nor thoughtful. There is no solution of this problem; 
when the laity complain of the disingenuousness of the clergy in 
shirking the questions which are exercising the minds of the 
younger generation, they seldom realize the shackles in which 
they are held, not by the bishops, but by another type of layman. 

“The golden age of the pulpit is over; but it is a great mistake 
to despise preaching, or to suppose that in this art, unlike all 
others, personal goodness will compensate for the want of careful 
training and diligent application.” 


CALLING A HALT TO CURSING 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST PROFANITY has been started 
in Italy under the leadership of King Victor Emmanuel, 
according to a dispatch from Rome, and the Minister 

of Instruction, Prof. Pietro Fedele, has directed that lectures on 
the subject be delivered in the schools. It is not known here, of 
course, how great is the need for such a campaign in Italy; but 
it certainly behooves us, we are told, to take a leaf out of her 
book. No people, with the possible exception of the Australians, 
says the Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, are so profane as the people 
of the United States. In fact, 


“We are notable, and long have been, as a nation of ‘cussers,’ 
and now we are developing lady experts in this line. To-day 
‘damn’ is entirely innocuous and ‘hell’ is innocent, at least so 
far as language is concerned. 

‘Profanity has been one of our greatest outputs for many 
years, and naturally we have developed ‘cussers’ of wide reputa- 
tion. One of these, a famous newspaper man, has been known 
to divide a word with profanity. He declared once that he would 
fix the ‘responsi bility’ for a certain crime if it took 
all summer. Nearly every town has its profanity champion. 

“Tf the King of Italy’s campaigners are successful in Italy, they 
should be imported to America.” 


It is difficult now, observes the Pittsburgh Sun, to find a play 
in which are not used words that formerly were not uttered in 
polite society. The Sun records: 


a There have been some plays in Pittsburgh this year that had 
a curse in nearly every line, and it has been said that they cor- 
rectly mirrored life. In one drama foul words were used which 
no one would have dared to utter in public a few years ago. The 
excuse given for profanity on the stage is thatit isrealism. But 
that hardly excuses the use of nasty words that would be frowned 
upon in the drawing-room. Unless the growing indifference to 
profanity is halted, these unpleasant expressions now so common- 
place in the theater will be heard in the home, too. 

“There are those who fancy that no one sincerely objects to 
swearing. But that is a mistaken notion. There is something 
to think about in the jocular sign which one sometimes sees 
hanging in offices: ‘Please don’t swear. There may be a gen- 
tleman present.’”’ 
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CHURCH DECREES ON WOMEN’S DRESS 


KIRTS ARE SHORTER THAN EVER IN PARIS, runs 

a newspaper line; but the campaign for modesty in 

women’s dress is being waged persistently by the Roman 
Catholic Church and is now reinforced by the Hebrew Union of 
Orthodox Congregations in this country. In addition to the 
orders excluding from the Pontifical audiences women who are 
deemed insufficiently clothed, Pope Pius XI has sent another 
order to the Committee for Assistance in Pilgrimages, forbidding 
participation in the processions of pilgrims to women not mod- 
estly and seriously drest, in a manner corresponding with the 
austerity of the rite of penance which the processions are sup- 
posed to symbolize. Writing further in a dispatch from Rome 
to the National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service, 
Monsignor Enrico Pucci tells us that admittance to the audience 
with the Pope was recently denied to thirty-two women and 
girls hecause they were not properly clothed. All the Italian 
bishops, we are told, have published pastorals and instruc- 
tions containing severe proscriptions against immodest dress. 
Another dispatch to the same news service reports a similar 


‘campaign in Chile, where the Archbishop of Santiago calls 


women to account for their mode of attire. 

Some heat, we are told, was developed over the passage by 
the Hebrew Union of Orthodox Congregations of a resolution 
condemning the scant garb of women. Some of the members, 
according to a report in the New York World, declared indig- 
nantly that a church could not prescribe women’s styles, while 
others were equally as positive that the question does lie within 
the jurisdiction of the churches. The resolution as finally passed 
is quoted by The World as follows: 


‘““Whereas, modesty and propriety of conduct are enjoined 
upon Jews by their religious codes, be it resolved that this ccn- 
vention looks with disfavor upon the laxity of conduct so greatly 
prevalent at present, and particularly on the manner of attire at 
present customary among the female sex, which can not be con- 
sidered decent and modest; and we urge the daughters of Israel 
to clothe themselves with proper modesty, and in particular the 
ladies attending services, so as not to conflict with the holiness 
of the places of worship.” 


The strong position of the Roman Catholie Church and now of 
the Orthodox Hebrew Congregations is in accord with the posi- 
tion taken by other religious bodies and social organizations, 
notes the Raleigh News and Observer; but, it asks, rhetorically, 
“Does it do any good? Will any decree except from the fashion 
autocrats in Paris accomplish the needed reform?’’ The women 
themselves are in the clutch of mighty circumstance, observes 
the New York Times, inclining to the notion that fashion, now 
aided by comfort and convenience, is still the dictator of 
women’s dress. “With the spread of democracy and the growth 
of well-being for the masses,’’ we are told, ‘‘the decrees, or 


ravages, of Fashion become well-nigh universal.’”? And now— 


“The circumstances point to woman’s definite emancipation 
from the garments that trail, envelop, and clog. If the women 
of Turkey have abandoned the veil, and the women of India are 
abandoning purdah, the women of the West will be argued with 
in vain to retrace their steps; and particularly because here in 
the West the new fashions embody no such break with tradition. 
Our modesty standards in dress have largely been artificial. 
Satirists have long wanted to know why something that was 
modest in the ballroom is immodest on the street curb, and why 
the proper thing on the bathing beach is the improper thing on 
the subway. 

“It is largely habit. No one has ever considered the short 
kirtle of the peasant woman in her national costume to be im- 
modest. That short skirt should be no less proper behind the 
shop courter and in the business office. 

“Why, then, in the face of all these forces working logically 
for the modern dress, is it assumed that victory may yet rest 
with the churches? For the reason that when Fashion speaks, 
economic forces, social forces, psychological forces, emancipa< 
tions, progress, and all the rest mean nothing. ‘The dressmaker 
breathes upon them and they are not.” 


Tomato Sauce! 


Housewives use Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup for a great variety 
of their dishes to give extra zest 
and flavor. Try it as a sauce for 
meats, fish, sausage and salads 
and for added tastiness in 
spaghetti, rice, eggs or vegetables. 
Of course, it makes the most 
delicious Cream of Tomato! 
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With the meal: Good hot soup is the best possible 
“introduction” to a meal. Soup is delicious and nourishing in 
itself.’ But just as important, soup arouses appetite, creates 
desire for other food, aids digestion, promotes health. 

As a main dish: Frequently nothing is more tempting 
or more beneficial than invigorating soup as the principal 
food for luncheon or supper. 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup gives a glow to the whole meal. 
With toast or crackers, or with the addition of thoroughly 
cooked rice, it is a splendid supper for the children also. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


®OUP 


" ¥ oo CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 94 
U.S.A; 


CAMDEN, N.J. 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


M ISS LOWELL wrote several poems to 
Duse, but this one in the Literary 
Digest International Book Review (Novem- 
ber) has not before been published. It was 
written in answer to a letter in which the 
actress thanked her for aid during a sudden 
illness in Baltimore. The first line is a 
quotation from that letter. 


TO ELEONORA DUSE: IN ANSWER TO 
A LETTER 


By Amy LOWELL 


Regrets and memories these short December 

days.” 

How the words cut and scar themselves 

Across my heart! : 

Dear lady of the great compassion, 

All tenderness enmeshed in withes of truth, 

Experience harboured for its seeking flame, 

Clean burning flame of knowledge beyond thought, 

Sword-blade of sheerest beauty, 

As the sun sinks wanly, 

Branch by branch, 

Through the shaking, leafless trees, 

How cruelly the twilight comes— 

I watch it here, 

At this long distance from you, 

And rage at impotence 

Which can give you no brighter present 

Than the flicker of a small red candle 

Lit by you long ago. 

You wrong yourself dwelling upon the past; 

I have it from your lips: 

“The past is dead. The future alone has life.” 

The past is dead, save in the continuity hs 

Of your most inaccessible loveliness. ; 

Where touch is healing should be no regret 

At that which makes it so. 

You walked, and walk, incarnate soul 

Of human needs and meetings. 

The sight of you is the clarity of courage; 

Your movements, insistent, compelling, muted 
trumpets in a still air; 

Your voice, ah, dear, that voice, as April rain 

Dropping at evening on beds of unsprung tulips. 

Where has there ever been a flesh 

So rightly framing such a spirit? 

You can not. 

Words are pebbles, 

A gravel-path for you to tread and spurn. 

Music is liker to encase your essence, 

Yet you escape, for what you really are 

Hangs to no swiftest flash of evocation, 

But floats in rondure of its perfectness 

Out of our sight as possible, impossible, 

Peak of a human capability, 

Infinite spirit with the lightest shadowing 

Of merciful and finite flesh. 

Has any one ever so held the cords of life, 

Of all our lives, as you? 

You dare not say there has and gaze truth in the 
eye. 

Look back, then, if you must, 

But see plain fact, 

Yourself the soul’s wine of a generation, 

The whispered bourne of blessings to a world. 


Tell me. 


Ever since ‘‘The Spires of Oxford’”’ we 
are constrained to pause at the name of 
W.M. Letts. Irish readers will like this in 
The Commonweal (New York): 


DEIRDRE IN THE STREET 
By W. M. Lerts 


Deirdre is dead and all her beauty blown 

Like wind-swept petals underneath the thorn. 

If beauty dies, then beauty is new-born, 

And Deirdre met me in the street today, 

Her hair like blackbirds’ breasts, her shadowed 
eyes 

Like hazel circled pools beneath grey skies. 

Proudly she walked like women from the hills, 

Her basket full of early daffodils. 


Deirdre is dead and beauty, like a smoke, 
Passes its phantom way into the air. 

But other women are as young and fair. 

Here at my elbow with soft hurried speech 

She urged her wares. And in this dreary place 
T looked upon a princess face to face. 

Backed by a hoarding fierce with garish pills, 
Deirdre stood crying—‘ Buy the daffodils.” 


Tr moral of Florida seems to be that 
people expect fortunes out of the air; but 
those only who put something in will gain 
the end sought. The New York Times has 
it in verse: 


IN FLORIDA 
By Grace McKInstry 


The realtors across the street, 
White-knickered, smiling, watch and wait; 
Their maps are blue, their desks are neat, 
Their signs say brightly, ‘‘ Real Estate. 
Their offices of modest size 
May shelter half a dozen firms, 
Their blackboards give the day’s Best Buys, 
“Third cash and very easy terms.” 
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All just alike, door after door, 

All selling acreage or lots, 
Close in—For Business—North Shore, 

The Southland’s Choicest Beauty Spots. 
And men who buy can soon resell 

And double on their cash—perhaps; 
Friends hasten in to do as well— 

More contracts, abstracts, listings, maps. 


Invest, resell, and so it goes 
All through the block that faces me. 
Just deals and profits. Life is prose 
Until within one door I see 
A Greek, a fruit stall, tropic glow 
From oranges and tangerines, 
Banana bunches in a row 
And peeping purples, scarlets, greens. 


And George the Greek stands sorting fruit; 
His fruit has never speck or spot, 
For what he sells to eat must suit, 
No one resells it, like a lot; 
The passers need no plea to pause— 
Youth, matrons, tots with outstretched hands, 
But I'll just feast my eyes, because 
They weary so of Houses—Lands! 


Preruars loyalty is not a virtue of 
Republics. We have torn down our heroes 
sometimes before they died. When they 
die our literary heroes often have to 
run a gantlet. France has never repudi- 
ated de Maupassant; will America forget 
O. Henry? The Author and Journalist 


| (Denver): 


TO A DEPARTED AUTHOR 
By WiLitarp King BRADLEY 


Now that you're gone they cast slurs on your 
name. 

These half-baked critics who will never write 

A paragraph posterity would claim: 

With condescension they admit that bright 

Your tales were, clever each surprising ‘“‘twist.”’ 

But that you were an Artist they deny: 

“Mere padded anecdotes was all the grist 

That issued from his mill.”” . . . Some even pry 

Into your past as if it troubled them 

That once you were a convict. I care not 

What you had done when you began to gem 

This gray world with your sparkling prose; nor 
what 

Your moral code was. Spite of sneers, tis true 

That Bagdad-on-the-Subway misses you! 


An old myth retold in the modern man- 
ner in the New Republic (New York): 


YOUNG ICARUS 
By Grorap O' NEIL 


Throughout the island of the minotaur 
Sleep lay on every leaf. 

The sea was but a thin green bar 
Strewn with a raveled grain, a sheaf © 

Of glinting morning gold. 


Young Icarus, with fingers whittled cold, 
Raised up an are of feather, 
And Deedalus, with fingers colder, 
Fastened the wings upon his son together, 
And blessed each burdened shoulder. 


The dawn slid in upon the sea and foamed 
Against the bouldered dark, 
And up the gloom an eagle roamed, 
Screaming at lowered stars, while winged, stark, 
Lithe Icarus took heed: 


‘“‘Not high nor low, but middle, is our need. 
Stay between cloud and cloud .. .” 

But suddenly dark Deedalus, amazed, 
Opened his wings and with a warning loud 

Cried to a light that blazed. 


Young Icarus aloft, a crystal spear, 

Shattered the pallid hour. 
The roaming eagle shied in fear 

And spiraled downward, outward from a shower 
Of splinter-laden light. 


And then, upon the pinnacle of sight, 

A spark shot fire and broke, 
And down the zenith’s azure wall 

Careened an arrow with a head of smoke 
That slanted in the fall. 


Old Deedalus flung out his knotted arms, 
But far away was he 
From where, amid the gull-alarms, 
The body of his son unlocked the sea 
With flame-surrendered wings. 


Old Deedalus flew on . . . and many things 
He gave the children of his land 
Before the distant waves had spun 
A covering of shell and weed and sand 
For what he gave the sun. 


A sratutory State song has been 
adopted by legislative enactment in Illinois, 
and in case we miss the import of it all the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce interjects 
some comment. Apparently the song 
“just growed” for no author is given: 


A STATE SONG 


By thy rivers gently flowing, 

O’er thy prairies verdant growing, 
Comes an echo on the breeze, 
Rustling thro’ the leafy trees, 

And its mellow tones are these, 

Hilinois! 


Chicago gets full recognition in direct reference 
to its industrial and financial eminence, in the 
second stanza, which runs: 


From a wilderness of prairies, 
Straight thy way and never varies, 
Till upon the inland sea 
Stands thy great commercial tree, 
Turning all the world to thee, 
Illinois! 
The historical significance of the State in the 
great conflict to maintain the union, is touched 
in the concluding lines of the song: 


Not without thy wondrous story 
, Can be writ the nation’s glory. 
On the record of thy years 
Abra’am Lincoln’s name appears, 
Grant, and Logan, and our tears, 
Illinois! 
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Hudson-Essex 
World’s Largest Selling 
6-Cylinder Cars 


Quality Gave This\ 4normous Volume 
Volume Gave This Amazing Price 


Quality made Essex, with Hudson, the largest selling “Six” 
in the world. That volume makes manufacturing econ- 
omies not approached elsewhere, and permits a price 


HUDSON way below any rival. 


C O AGH The Super-Six principle increases power and smoothness 

of a “Six” without added weight or motor size. It has 

$ proved longer car life. Essex has many of the exclusive 

] 65 qualities of Hudson, for it is the product of Hudson 
engineers and is built by Hudson. 

Hudson Brougham You get qualities of the “Six” not found in any four. And, 

$14 5 QO equally important, you get the famous Super-Six advan- 


tages in performance and reliability over every rival “Six.” 
Hudson pass. Sedan ; 
$ For any closed car you will pay almost as much as the Essex 
1 6 5 0 Coach costs. Why accept any performance short of a “Six’”? 
eg ge Why not have the supreme type “Six”’—the flexibility, 
power, smoothness, and long car life that are exclusive to 
the Super-Six, and at the low price Essex gives it. 


World’s Greatest Value 


Everyone Says It — Sales Prove It 


PERSONAL 


- GLIMPSES 


“UNCLE ARTHUR” HENDERSON, M.P., A RED?—HA! HA! HA! HA! 


a HE BABBITTS OF HARTFORD” are affording 
Homeric mirth to the English newspapers, and no 
small annoyance to their American contemporaries, 

by allowing themselves to be stampeded into a panic over a 

lecturing visit from Arthur Henderson, the sedate British labor 

leader who has been for 
fifteen years a Member 
of Parliament, and at 
various times a “Right 

Honorable” pillar of 

Church and State with 

Cabinet portfolios in 

some of the most famous 

Governments of recent 

history. ‘‘Uncle Arthur,” 

as they call him affec- 
tionately in England, is 
also a temperance worker 
and a lay-preacher of 
the Methodist Church. 

He is the Secretary of 

the British Labor party, 

and was a member of 
the Asquith Coalition 

Cabinet and one of the 

five men in Mr. Lloyd 

George’s War Council. 

For nine months, until 

the collapse of the Mac- 

Donald Government last 

year, he was the British 

Home Secretary. He 

may yet be the Prime 

Minister of England. 

Few European states- 

men, remarks the 

Boston Globe, have had 


International Newsreel photograph 


wider experience or 
wielded greater  in- 
fluence. But it appears 


that the National Secu- 
rity League in Hartford, 
perhaps ignorant of Mr. 
Henderson’s status as an upholder of law and order, and of his 
almost bull-ike antipathy for the red flag, took alarm at the 
legend of his adhesion to the political doctrines of State Socialism, 
and treated him with some discourtesy. ‘‘Accustomed at home 
to the jibes of labor extremists for his restraint and moderation, 
Mr. Henderson has found himself under suspicion in the United 
States as a ‘Red’ and a ‘Bolshevik.’’? Commenting on the 
imbroglio editorially, the Baltimore Sun corrects a British report 
that Mr. Henderson was officially silenced, remarking: 

The Daily Herald, London Labor organ, is making considerable 
capital over the treatment received by Arthur Henderson, Home 
Secretary of the Labor Government, at Hartford, Connecticut. 
In a large streamer it announces that he was ‘‘gagged.”’ 

It is pleasant to be in a position to refute this statement. What 
actually happened was that when Mr. Henderson’s lecture was 
announced the National Security League fell into one of those 
paroxysms of patriotism peculiar to it. It passed the word around 
that Mr. Henderson has communistic leanings—no telling what 
he might say to the general detriment and peril of the republic. 
The League sounded a warning which Kiwanis and Rotary of 
Hartford heeded, and consequently they withdrew the invitation 
they had_extended to him, It was merely a combination of 


AS LIKE A BOLSHEVIK AS PRESIDENT LOWELL 


Such is a Boston comment on Arthur Henderson, the British Labor M. P., side- 
tracked by nervous patriots in Hartford. 


super-patriots indicating that they didn’t care to hear what Mr. 
derson had to say. } 

sea there cee nothing in the action at Hartford to forbid 
Mr. Henderson’s talking. If he so desired, he could have hired 
a hall and orated to his heart’s content. The only point was that 
he couldn’t talk under the auspices of the patriots of Hartford. 

Freedom of speech im- 
plies as well freedom to 
listen. If the Associated 
Clubs of Hartford didn’t 
want to listen to Mr. 
Henderson, that was de- 
cidedly their own busi- 
ness. Mr. Henderson 
scarcely qualifies to wear 
the martyr’s crown that 
adorns the heads of 
Count Karolyi and Sha- 
purji Saklatvala. Some- 
how, the State Depart- 
ment has overlooked 
him. The fault seems to 
lie in Mr. Henderson's 
choice of an audience. 
If he wants to talk, it’s 
up to him. 


Sundry English com- 
ments on the incident 
are quoted by the Brook- 
lyn Eagle. In an edi- 
torial sizzling with 
sarcasm it exclaims: 


When the Bourgeoisie, 
the Beeotian Bour- 
geoisie of the National 
Security League, heard 
that Arthur Henderson, 
M. P., had attended the 
Second International . 
and—horror of horrors! 
—is a Socialist, it got 
busy at once. Hartford 
business men, Rotarians, 
Kiwanians or what not, 
must not hear Hender- 
son speak. He must 
not be a guest of the 
Y. M. C. A. at luncheon. 
He was branded as ‘‘ too 
radical for the taste of 
Connecticut manufacturers.”” And the business men yielded 
as did the Y.M.C. A. But Hartford isn’t quite solid for narrow- 
ness as she was in Hartford Convention times, when Tory England 
dictated her opinion. There is a newer Hartford, which listened 
with delight to the former British Cabinet member, in Centre 
Church, where the visitor had the good taste not to allude in any 
way to the Bourgeoisie boycott. 

All of which makes John Bull merry, especially the attempt 
to gag Henderson as a ‘‘radical.’”? London newspapers just sit 
up and howl over it. The Evening Standard says: “Uncle 
Arthur is a Methodist preacher of impeccable orthodoxy; his re- 
spectability is as staid and solid as that of any church warden. 
If one were asked to name the half-dozen most sober and least 
revolutionary politicians in England, Arthur Henderson would 
be nearer the beginning than the end of the list.”” The West- 
minster Gazette says of the Wooden Nutmeg crowd: “They 
obviously don’t know much of British polities to mistake Uncle 
Arthur, as he is called, for one of our Red propagandists.’’ The 
Morning Post declares: ‘‘Henderson is not a man to set even the 
heathen of Connecticut on fire.” 

Only a plea of confession and avoidance is possible. We do 
have stupid people in Connecticut and in other States. They are 
often people of wealth and influence, as in other countries. They 


(Continued on vage 471) 


(Continued from page 36) 
do at times su*ceed in making us all ridiculous. But they are 


outnumbered by sane folks, as Henderson’s church audience at 
Hartford adequately demonstrated. 


American, business men resent hotly being called ‘Babbitts”’; 
and it is unfair to set up a type and tag it as being a true repre- 
sentative of any group, remarks the Milwaukee Journal. But 
“the provincial action of these men of Hartford, unfortunately, 
will be taken as another proof of this charge of ‘Babbittism.’”’ 
And the conclusion is drawn that if business men would not let 
propaganda organizations and little groups of directors in 
Chambers of Commerce do their thinking, they would not so 
often make themselves look ridiculous. Says this writer: 


Business men of Hartford, Connecticut, apparently have 
caught the ‘‘willies’”’ from our State Department, which breaks 
out with perspiration every time it hears the word ‘‘radical.’ 
for the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, British labor leader and 
statesman, is barred from lecturing to them. Here is a man, 
honored in his own country, who ought to appeal to business men. 
There is romance in the career of any man, who after quitting 
school at twelve rises by sheer untiring efforts from an apprentice 
in an iron factory to a position of eminence in public life. 

Many are the honors and the responsibilities that his own 
Government has conferred upon Mr. Henderson—fifteen years a 
member of Parliament, with service as Mayor and magistrate, 
member of the Royal Commission on Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, President of the Board of Education, and a member 
of that trusted small group of men that made up the war cabinet 
in the dark days when England’s life was at stake. Yet at the 
behest of the National Security League, an organization which 
periodically takes upon itself the professional duty of ‘‘saving 
the nation,” the business men of Hartford brand Mr. Henderson 
an undesirable person. 

What the National Security League objects to apparently is 
Mr. Henderson’s connection with the Labor party in England. 
Mr. Henderson with Ramsay MacDonald shares the leadership of 
the Labor party, and was Home Secretary in England’s Labor 
Government. It is such men as he who have stood firmly against 
Communism within the ranks of English labor. In great part, 
it is Mr. Henderson’s genius for organization that has held 
British labor steady in the face of great provocation, and made 
the extremists an inconsequential minority. His life has been 
devoted to furthering better understanding between employers 
and employees within the ‘‘capitalistic”’ system. Without men of 
his caliber and clear-sightedness business organizations of the 
type of this Hartford aggregation «ould soon find themselves in 
a very serious predicament. 


Mr. Henderson was caught on the wing as he passed through 
Boston, subsequent to the international incident that has made 
Hartford more famous than it was, and Charles A. Merrill 
writes these impressions in Jhe Globe: 


Henderson looks and acts about as radical as President Lowell. 
He has the European statesman’s aversion to newspaper inter- 
views. His hair and mustache are gray; he has a broad in- 
tellectual forehead, and there are pouches under his eyes. An 
unemotional but intelligent face lights up responsively when he 
talks on a subject in which he is interested. He exudes an at- 
mosphere of middle-class respectability. 

On casual meeting, one might put him down as a banker. 
Dignified in demeanor, soberly attired (blue suit, white stiff 
euffs and collar, with a gray overcoat and black derby for out 
of doors), possest of a perfect command of English and a remark- 
able ease of diction, he certainly does not suggest the militant 
labor leader. Tho averse to newspaper publicity, he is amiable 
and courteous in personal contacts. When he does talk, there is 
no hemming and hawing or beating about the bush. He is 
direct to the point of bruskness. 

Born in Glasgow, Henderson left school at the age of twelve. 
To-day in any gathering of educated men he would be a person 


of intellectual distinction. 


His son, William Wallace Henderson, also a member of 
Parliament and publicity secretary of the British Labor party, 
is with him on the American trip. 

The younger Henderson acts as his father’s body-guard, pro- 
tects him from personal contacts and sits at his elbow, prompting 
him occasionally, when he speaks. 

Mr. Henderson made two public appearances on his Boston 
visit, speaking at Ford Hall one evening, and before LOO members 
of the Harvard Liberal Club at its Cambridge club-house the next 
day at noon. 

Prior to departing for Cambridge, he remarked: 

“T rushed from the conference of the Labor party at Liver- 
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pool to catch the steamer. Now I must rush back for the open- 
ing of Parliament. As the party whip, I ought to be there on the 
16th, when Parliament assembles, but I can hardly arrive before 
the 17th.” 

Mr. Henderson exprest amusement over the intimation that 
he had anything in common with the Communists. 

Somewhat ironically he also discust the distinction between 
the Third or Communist International, directed from Moscow 
and championing a dictatorship of the proletariat, with the so- 
called Second Socialist and Labor International, of which he is 
secretary, reminding his hearers that the latter is a constitu- 
tional movement, whose delegates are responsible to their con- 
stituents in their respective countries. 

In his political objectives, Mr. Henderson is as radical, one 
might say, as some of the insurgent Senators from the Middle 
West. In the British labor movement he and his colleagues are 
extreme right-wingers, as conservative as are President Green 
and his fellow officers of the American Federation of Labor. 
Both groups are vigilant in checking any extremist move, any 
intrigue threatening domination of their moyements by those 
who derive their inspiration from Moscow and the tenets of 
Communism. 

The joke of it is that the leaders of the British Labor party, 
of whom Mr. Henderson is one of the most powerful, have had 
far more influence in inoculating Britain against the ‘‘Red 
epidemic” at a very critical and unsettled hour, than Mr. Lloyd 
George or Mr. Stanley Baldwin, or any leader of the two older 
parties in British polities. 

However, if Mr. Henderson should ever become Prime Min- 
ister, with an absolute majority control of Parliament, he would 
undoubtedly gradually introduce public-ownership projects. 
Given a popular mandate to do so, he would experiment in State 
Socialism. 

That is the extent of his radicalism. It is a constitutional and 
non-violent brand. 


In a Hartford dispatch to the same paper we read that the 
Henderson incident had recalled to public attention the fact 
that Sinclair Lewis, author of ‘‘Babbitt,’’ was forced to leave 
Hartford a year or two ago because of the cold reception accorded 
him by the city’s so-called intellectuals. And the correspondent 
continues: 


The business men, whom Lewis so harshly treated in his book, 
now comprising the Hartford service luncheon clubs—namely, 
the Lions, Kiwanians, Rotarians, Exchangites and Civitans— 
in deereeing that the British Methodist Church preacher was 
too much of a radical for them to listen to, are hearing themselves 
called the titles of “‘ Hartford Babbitts.” 

The result has been that the name of Hartford has become 
known internationally overnight, the city has become literally 
divided over the affair, and sharp rebukes have been administered 
to the ‘‘men of closed minds” from certain Hartford pulpits. 

The cancelation of his scheduled address before the luncheon 
elubs, however, did not mean that Mr. Henderson did not 
address a Hartford audience. In fact, he addrest five large 
audiences, in his capacity as a Methodist lay preacher. And, 
furthermore, he did not leave Hartford without administering a 
rebuke—by his comparative silence on the subject—to those who 
attempted to rebuke him. 

A plea for Christianity in public affairs was the keynote of 
Mr. Henderson’s first address in Hartford from the pulpit of the 
First Methodist Church. ‘‘The Christian Gospel is not a thing 
of the stars, but of the streets,’ he said. 

Robert J. O’Brien, agent of the National Security League, was 
present at the meeting of the Luncheon Club Council when the 
decision concerning Mr. Henderson was reached. He has 
been addressing numerous street-corner audiences throughout 
the State, offering to expose to the Socialists the fallacies in their 
doctrines. 

In direct contrast to the light in which he had been left through 
the peremptory action of the clubs, Mr. Henderson delivered hot 
shot to the ‘‘Reds”’ in an address before the Foreign Policy 
Association, which had been arranged in lieu of his canceled 
address before the combined service luncheon ¢clubs. 

On Monday the view-point of the clubs in reaching their 
decision was made known in a public statement issued by Mr. 
O’Brien, agent of the National Security League, who said that 
the clubs had aright to refuse to listen to him. Mr. Henderson 
declined to comment on this statement. 

W. W. Henderson, secretary to his father, said that the English 


labor leader was on a private visit, was making addresses when- 
ever convenient, before any group whatever which invited him 
to do so, and that he was not in any sense a propagandist, 
When invited, he said, he had given information and instructive 
talks on the European situation as he saw it, working for inter- 


national peace, 
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THE KING OF KINGS OUT OF A JOB 


ITH A FABULOUS CHESTFUL OF JEWELS 

to draw upon, when, the waiter brings the “bad news,” 

Ahmad Mirza, the deposed Shah of Persia, is said to 
be “fully qualified to found an ex-king’s Don’t Worry Club.” 
The loss of his throne, by an upheaval of which the political 
aspects were set forth in last week’s Lirsrary Dicest, does not 
appear to have perturbed the even current of his life, which he 
has spent for the last few years in flitting like a particularly 
plump butterfly from Paris to Nice, to Deauville, Aix or Cannes. 
The most indifferent and certainly the 
most detached of modern monarchs, as the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger calls him, shows 
every sign of having found in the boulevards 
and the Riviera ample consolation for the 
lost glories and perils of his peacock throne. 
All who have observed his career as a 
pleasure-seeker agree that he is most 
unlikely to lose any sleep over the cowp 
d'état by which he has been thrown upon 
the mercies of a cold, plebeian world. As 
the Manchester (N. H.) Union reminds us: 


He likes to be where the lights burn 
brightly and the band is playing. He seeks 
amusement on the bathing beaches and in 
the casinos where a monarch with a fancy 
for testing Lady Luck can take a turn or 
two with the ecards or the wheel. He is 
generally accompanied in his rambles by a 
very pretty young woman and a sagacious, 
elderly French detective. Yet itis recorded 
that he has avoided the pitfalls ready for the 
visiting potentate. Somehow or other he 
has escaped scandal and likewise the black- 
mailers. He has been shy of the inter- 
viewers, and has contrived to say remark- 
ably little about Persia or his reasons for 
prolonging his vacation in Kurope. 

Perhaps his most noteworthy perform- 
ance has been in the matter of reducing 
weight. As a banter he is a class by him- 
self. When he came to Paris he was a 
plump youth of 250 pounds. Three years 
ago he set himself to work to improve his 
silhouette, taking a treatment that carried 
him down to the neighborhood of 120 
pounds. Naturally enough, he looked for 
a time like the ruin of his former self, but 
lately he has been in very good form. And 
his cheerfulness has been admirably main- 
tained. 

Ahmad has always had plenty of money 
to spend, and has not let the coins rust in 
his pocket. Apparently he has plenty of 
money now. Likewise he thoughtfully 
brought with him from Persia a choice lot 
of royal jewels, which he can dispose of if 
he runs short of funds. As he showed no 
disposition to go back to Teheran, while 
the going might have been considered good, 
he isn’t likely to undertake the journey 
under the new conditions. A deposed 
monarch seeking a restoration is a sure 
hunter of trouble, and Ahmad is not 
clamoring for a fight. The common notion is that he will 
continue his sojourn in France, and concentrate his attention 
upon resisting the insidious approach of adipose tissue. With a 
digestion and a treasure chest still to be depended on, the 
question of whether he is Shah or ex-Shah really isn’t of vital 
concern. 

In the gallery of Retired List Rulers Ahmad may not be an 
impressive figure, but he looks a very comfortable one. 


The New York Herald Tribune tells us that when, the young 
Shah first arrived in Paris he appeared to be deeply shocked by 
the sights that greeted his royal eyes, especially by Parisian 
feminine styles and the gay night life of the French capital. 
3ut we are told: 


He soon learned to know better, however, so much so that 
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AN UMBRELLA HIS SCEPTER 


But the deposed Shah of Persia is too 
steeped in the delights of the Riviera to 
worry about his fallen throne. 


within six months, thanks to the tutelage of a group of friends 
and a coterie of feminine admirers, he became a fervent and 
devoted Parisian. 

Altho warned repeatedly of the effect produced in his country 
by the stories which reached there of his life and doings in Paris, — 
he failed to heed all importunings to return to his country. 
Paraphrasing the retort of Alexander ITI of Russia in another 
situation, the Shah simply shrugged his shoulders, saying, 
‘‘When the Shah is amusing himself Persia can wait.” 

But Persia has apparently finally grown tired of waiting, and 
now the Shah has paid with his throne for his devotion to Paris. 

Whether this news will be a shock to him 
or not it is impossible to tell on the basis of 
the dispatches, but it will no doubt produce 
an unpleasant impression on those who 
have for the last two years been the bene- 
ficiaries of his bounty, not only in Paris, 
but also in Deauville, Cannes, Biarritz and 
Monte Carlo, where he was always on the 
lookout for new beauties and new excite- 
ment to dispel his soft, dreamy, melancholy 
moods—moods which, according to his 
enemies, he was a master in simulating. 

Every once in a while he would appear 
to be attending to official business and 
would pay official calls on European rulers, 
or make short, flying trips to Persia, but 
always he would go back to his palace in 
the Bois de Boulogne, from where he made 
his sorties over Paris and to other gay 
resorts of France, taking part in most 
extravagant entertainments, inventing new 
dances, making proposals of marriage to 
noted beauties and seattering money with 
a generosity that made those about him 
hold their breath. $ 

His gambling losses alone were estimated 
at $3,000,000. His parties on his yacht on 
the Mediterranean, it is said, cost him 
another $1,000,000 within the last two 
years. To toss a 10,000 france tip to a 
flower girl was as easy for him as to lift a 
glass of champagne to a titled beauty. 

In 1918, during the war, the Shah 
invested $100,000 in Liberty Bonds in 
recognition of the service performed by 
the American Relief Committee for stary- 
ing Persians. ; 

His jewels are valued at $400,000,000 and 
his Iitehen utensils alone, it is said, will 
fetch $25,000,000. Among his jewels is the 
areat Mogul, regarded as the most 
beautiful diamond in existence and second 
in size only to the recently discovered 
Cullinan diamond, belonging to the King 
of England. 

According to those familiar with the 
Shah’s personal affairs, he has sold many 
of his jewels since his arrival in Paris and 
has given away many valuable gems to 
those who have provided for his amusement 
or struck his faney. 

In this he resembles his grandfather, 
Mozaffer-ed-Din, who died only twenty 
years ago and who was a character as 
picturesque as his now deposed grandson. 
On visiting Paris just before his death he 
was much touched by the admiration 
exprest by various people for his diamonds. ‘Try one of these,” 
he would say as he stuck his hand in his pocket and handed a 
diamond to the rhapsodist. 


Moralizing on all of which, the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 


remarks: 


_ For the past few years Ahmad Mirza has beena wholly unedify- 
ing figure—a fat, self-indulgentroué ofa monareh,who had deserted 
his Eastern capital and its affairs of state for the worldly allure- 
ments of Paris. The wonder is that the Persians have put up 
with this comic opera ruler as long as they have. Their patience 
must be attributed to that character of immutability that still 
clings to the laws of the Medes and Persians despite the changes 
that are being wrought by new facilities for intelligence and 
transportation and by the East’s belated awakening to the 
stirrings of democracy. 
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Undisputed Leadership. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6220 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING: BOOKKEEPING 
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With acta dso 


WOU. cfed  feOmt 


You'll never know how good fried 
chicken can be—or a fried egg—or 
fish—or fried anything—until you 
have tried Wesson Oil. 

GIRS PpYeneme GR WS: be waen ) GRIACK IY 
BROWN «+ and wholesome as well 
as good to eat. The secret of delicious 
wholesome frying is—Wesson Oil. 

The goodness of food fried in 
Wesson Oil is due to the goodness of 
Wesson Oil itself—pure, delicious 
salad oil. 

The wholesomeness of food fried 
in Wesson Oil is not only because 
Wesson Oil is so wholesome in itself, 
but also because Wesson Oil can be 
heated hot enough to fry perfectly, 
without burning. Poor fat or burned 
fat is responsible for most of the ob- 
jections to fried foods. At the right 
temperature for frying most fats smoke 
and ‘“‘break down.”’ But Wesson Oil 
can be heated hot enough to fry per- 
fectly long before it burns—and with 
reasonable care the food you fry in 
Wesson Oil is just as wholesome and 
just as digestible as any other way you 
cook it. A thin, crisp crust forms 
quickly, and, inside this crust, the 
food cooks to a tempting lightness and 
delicacy. 

Frying with oil is not a new way 
to cook. You always melt any fat to 
a liquid before it is hot enough to fry 
in. With Wesson Oil you start with an 
oil. There’s no difference in the way 
you fry—but an amazing difference in 
what it tastes like, because you have 
used a good-to-eat salad oil instead of 
a melted fat that you'd hesitate to eat 
by itself. 

You need a fat as good as Wesson 
Oil to make fried food as delicious 
and as wholesome as fried food 

ought to be 
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Reds, for the League of Nations, for bloe 
government, which he has observed in 
Europe during the summer, for lobbyists, 
or for ‘“‘loud minorities.” 

Mr. Longworth gave the Hamilton Club 
members a picture of what might be ex- 
pected in the way of tax reform. He said 
Congress, probably before Christmas holi- 
days, would pass the new tax bill, and that 
it would be aimed at coaxing back into 
useful industry the fifteen billions now 
hidden away in tax-exempt securities. 

While he said that Congress would 
welcome the advice and cooperation of the 
President, cabinet members, ete., ‘“we will 
submit to no dictation from outside sources, 
whether it comes from other branches of the 
Government or organized groups represent- 
ing interested or vocal minorities of any 
kind or sort.” 

He spoke of the President as a “‘square 
peg in a square hole.” 

Mr. Longworth said the next Coamros: 
would be an effective force for erystallizing 
into legislation the public will, as registered 
in the last general election. He gave the 
club members his impressions of the rapid- 
fire changes in the French Government 
under the bloe system. 

‘Such instability of government would 
not work here,” he said. ‘‘In this country, 
in order to have effective legislation, 1f must 
be obtained by responsible party govern- 
ment. That’s what we are going to have in 
the next Congress. 

‘“‘We had a taste of bloc government in 
the last Congress. The nominal Republican 
majority was only 15. There were 20 who 
called themselves Republicans, but who 
had an entirely separate organization. 
They did not act with us, if they did not 
feel like it. On many occasions they united 
with the political minority and became an 
actual majority against the interests of the 
Republican party. My job as titular 
leader of the majority was made rather 
difficult and precarious. No one knew who 
the majority leader was when the titular 
leader could not get votes. 

“That is all by and gone. Some of them, 
11 or 12, under Wisconsin leadership, 
showed their true colors at the election. 
They not only had their own Presidential 
candidate, but worked harder against the 
Republican candidate than the Democrats 
did. 

‘“And, lo and behold, in Congress they 
asked to be restored to full membership in 
the councils of the party which they had 
done their best to destroy. They wanted 
high positions on the key committees. We 
said no, that they had to start over, if they 
wanted to be Republicans. 

“Tt was not an attempt to discipline 
them or punish them. They had a right to 
do what they did. But we have not the 
right to keep them in the inner councils of 
the Republican party after they repudiated 


| the candidate of the American people in the 


| last election. There are certain things that 


we are committed to leave undone—those 
things that would weaken the courts or the 
Constitution. 

‘““T promise you that at the next session 
there will be an effective majority to take 
responsibility. If we fail, you have an 
opportunity to turn us out two years from 
now. We are united thoroughly on the 
basie principles of government. We are 
glad of the responsibility and think we are 
going to make good.” 


WHO SAID TURKEY? 


LTHO we honor it as our national 
bird, especially at this season, most 
of us have never really appreciated the 
turkey. At least, so we are told by a 
beguiling authority, apparently a feminine 
Brillat-Savarin, who reveals astonishing 
erudition on the subject of the gobbler— 
or, more properly, of the gobbler’s wife, 
for this expert assures us that the female 
of the species is more edible than the male. 
And, altho evérybody gobbles turkey at 
Thanksgiving as a religious duty, we are 
informed that this orthodox rite will not 
save our gastronomic souls, for ‘‘turkey 
dry-roasted is about as succulent and 
satisfying as a mouthful of last summer’s 
straw hat.’’ Such is the dictum of one 
who, if she can cook as engagingly as she 
can write on cooking, must be something of 
a superwoman. Warming to her subject 
in the New York Herald Tribune, Florence 
Brobeck tells us that it is this dry-roast 
habit that is responsible for the turkey’s 
‘‘present unheralded condition’’—for she 
discounts the bird’s feverish Thee 
flurry—and we read on: 


He rightfully should be to America as 
bouillabaisse is to Marseilles, his praise 
sung by poets as the fishermen’s famous 
stew is lauded in the Latin countries. 

In spite of the mistreatment accorded 
him, he persists in getting on hotel and 
restaurant menu cards, proof of -his funda- 
mental worth and a hopeful sign, withal. 
American cooks are not entirely indifferent 
to the turkey, but for the most part they 
are disinterested after a certain amount of 
kitchen effort has been expended on him. 
They have been content to follow an un- 
imaginative, traditional recipe. Unless 
you are blest with an exceptional cook, you 
eat dry turkey at home; the turkey in the 
hotel dining-rooms, unless he be especially 
3, la-ed or au créme-ed by an inspired chef, 
is a dry roast and flat to the palate. The 
turkey which your host carves at dinner 
or slices for a bridge supper is dry. The 
tea-room turkey, alas! comes from his long 
eold-storage sleep, to mingle with a strange 
eravy and indiscriminate seasonings. The 
eold-turkey sandwich, unless befrilled with 
lettuce and salad dressings, chopped chives 
and olives and other good things, presents 
a sapless nourishment. The brave bird’s 
reputation has suffered, therefore, and 
unjustly, as is proved by a few scattered 
devotees to his savory charms, a few 
gourmets who know the turkey as he is 
capable of being properly cooked and 
fittingly sauced and drest. 

How deplorable that we meet him in his 
worst table form from coast to coast, except 
in those few happy spots. A hotel chef or 
a restaurant cook or a housekeeper here 
and there has evolved a dish in which 
lurks the essence for luscious dining. Some- 
times it’s the stuffing; more often it is the 
sauce plus the stuffing plus the bird. For 
the savory qualities of a good turkey dish 
start with the bird. He may be a richly 
fleshed fowl, tender and sweet, a quality 
market bird; or he may be pale as to meat 
and tasteless. 

The average market turkey in the larger 
cities is all that he should be in size and 
quality. His ancestors, if he is a turkey of 
the Eastern and Central States (except 
Missouri), were the wild birds whose 
plumage was a blending of black, bronze and 
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that flickers 


sheer to a crowded street. 
men in distinct worlds, with dis- 


Carou’s winpow looks out across 


‘the top of the small town’s post 


office and the red-and-white sign 
“ Drugs.’’ Lucy stares 
at the sunset across the sage-brush 
plain. Christianna, on a square of 


elevator space, drops sixteen stories 
Wo- 


tinct horizons. Yet those horizons 
intersect for Fifth 
smartness may easily step from a 
western doorway. . . A new per- 
colator gets to small-town women 
as quickly as to apartment dwell- 
ets. . . A new dessert may appear 
een cously on the dining table 
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THE 
GENTLE 
READER 


of a metropolitan hotel and a tiny 
ranch house. 


Women of today, wherever they 
dwell, are splendidly alike in their 
fearlessness in demanding and get- 
ting what they want. Each of their 
families forms a buying nucleus, ex- 
tending countless radii of demand 
to an outer circle of supply. Each 
is fully awate of the position of 
manufacturers on her horizon. 
Alert to the improved additions 
to that circle. Informed when the 
new teplaces the old. Determined 
COMTaxCult. 

Advertising to these women, no 
matter where 
definite value of news 
to most women means 


catries with it the 
For news 


Sluis 


(NN hg] RO 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


PHILADEL 


frock has the new long sleeves.” 
A new electric. washer has 
been perfected 4. News sr00d 
makeswbreakfastse betters 
Children’s shoes that wear long- 
ef) Sa Lhesewandethousanasmos 
items like them, demonstrate the 
power of the printed page to 
change the material aspects of life. 
They are read and compared. They 
are studied for what they can add 
in leisure and save in labor. And 
they help make life easier and more 
pleasant for the millions of house 


executives who buy an overwhelm- 
ing majority of all the merchandise 
that is sold. 


SON 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Cunard Luxury and 
Comfort — the renowned 
Equipment, Cuisine and 


Service -—— may again be en- 
joyed on two 30 day 


CARIBBEAN 
CRUISES 


on board the s. s. 
“CALIFORNIA” 
a magnificent new steamer 
fitted with the new 
thermo tank ventilation 
system which supplies a 
current of fresh air — un- 
der the passenger’s own 
control — to every state- 
room, an innovation of 
the greatest comfort-value, 
when cruising in the 
tropics. Also electric fans 

in every room. 


Sailings from New York 
Jan. 23 and Feb. 26, 1926 


Theinteresting, pleasing 
itinerary covers: Havana, 
Port au Prince, Kingston, 
Colon, Cartagena, La 
Guayra, Port of Spain, 
Barbados, Martinique, 
Fort de France, St. Pierre, 
St. Thomas, San Juan, 
Nassau, Bermuda. 
Comprehensive sightseeing tours 


ashore under the direction of 


Thos. Cook & Son. 


Full information on request 


CUNARD 


~™ ANCHOR#* 
25 Broadway New York 


or Branches and Agencies 
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brown sauce with a suspicion of curry 


powder mingled therein. Bouillon is 
again the diplomat which keeps the outer 
bird from drying and browning too sud- 
denly. Frequent bastings while the roast- 
ing proceeds keeps the meat sweetly moist 
and the rich interior flavors permeate the 
white meat and dark alike. The finished 
roast, brown as autumn leaves, is garnished 
with tiny pastry crusts (whose centers 
contain chopped ripe olives) and thin 
slices of broiled sweetbreads. 

Displaying a culinary imagination seem- 
ingly lacking in some other States, the 
Missourians turn to their cabbage patches 
for the makings of another worthy stuffing. 
Boiled cabbage is braised briefly in meat 
stock and butter, seasoned with Hungarian 
paprika, salt and pepper. The cabbage is 
then chopped and mixed with cubes of 
cooked potato and the merest hint of mint 
leaves. White-grape juice or wine is used 
to baste the bird while he roasts, and just a 
moment before he comes from the oven, 
he is brushed with melted butter. 

Cooked rice, mushrooms, browned in 
butter; small onions and a few small 
sausages make another turkey stuffing 
at a Missouri farmhouse. Sometimes the 
cook mixes in a few bits of shredded 
pimiento, and the dish as it comes to the 
table is fragrant, thyme-scented, agonizing. 
Golden potatoes, melty cornbread or 
brown bread, gooseberry jam, with tender, 
green lima beans or peas (or both) flank the 
turkey platter on either side. Sometimes 
there is agreat bowl of cottage cheese, and if 
you have never eaten gooseberry jam, brown 
bread and cottage echeese—well it’s like 
going through life without hearing Brahms’s 
waltzes or smelling a rose garden by night. 

Nor does this exhaust their efforts to 
enhance the turkey. Amber-tinted and 
delicious is an orange sauce and turkey 
stuffing which comes out of Missouri. 
This somewhere, way back, comes from 
the French. The sauce is first made by 
making the base of cornstarch and boiling 
water, in the proportion of two teaspoons 
of cornstarch to a cup of boiling water, 
cooked for five minutes, smoothly stirred 
and mellow. At this moment, one cup of 
sugar is added, four tablespoons of butter 
and the juice and grated rind of one large 
orange. It is cooked for another minute or 
two and smoothly stirred. Part of the 
orange sauce is then mixed with cooked 
rice, chopped cooked mushrooms and little 
plump raisins. This is stuffed quickly into 
the turkey and the whole roasted. It is 
basted with a mixture of cider or wine and 
orange juice, and finally, for the browning, 
with melted butter. The delicious drip- 
pings are blended with the remaining 
sauce and served very hot with the fowl. 

A somewhat sturdier stuffing is at its 
best when a howling nor’wester drives the 
snow up over the windows and hunger, 
man-size, moans aloud for succulent satis- 
faction. Yellow sweet corn, blushing a 
deeper gold by a few moments’ heated 
association with butter, and sinfully painted 
with the red of paprika, is mixed with 
chopped ripe olives. An oyster or two is 
invited to the party. The smallest imagi- 
nable bit of garlic mysteriously appears for a 
moment before the whole lot goes into the 
turkey. The fowi is basted with butter 
at brief intervals during the cooking and 
comes brown and rich to the table. 


These, declares our culinary connoisseur, 


Likethe Magic Carpet 
A:‘B-A Travelers’ 
Cheques take you 
wherever you 
want to go. 


ora), 


American 
ABA 2828, Cheques 
“TRAVEL MONEY” 


and wherever money means anything, A‘B-A 
Travelers‘ Cheques will mean money to you. 


They are known and wel- 
comed by hotels, ticket of- = 
fices, shops and banks the 
world over. 


For you they are safer 
than currency to carry on 
the person while traveling, 
and convenient because 
not dependent for cashing 
upon banks or banking 
hours. 


Points to Remember 
About A-B-A 
Travelers’ Cheques 


@ The most widely used trav- 
elers’ cheques. 4 Accepted for 
United States customs duties. 
QSelf-identifying through your 
signature. @Clean, crisp and 
handsome as new bank-notes. 
@ Provided in neat wallets— 
light and easy to carry. Q The 
officialtravelers’ cheques ofthe 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion. GSold by 11,000 banks and 
trust companies inthe United 
States and Canada. (| Denom- 
inations $10, $20, $50 and $100, 


Buy them 
at your own 


bank. 
Free Travel Booklet 


Ask your own bank for the 
A-B:A (American BANK- 
ERS Association) Travelers’ 
Cheque booklet, ‘‘Travel 


Trails,’? which contains in- Wy, 
formation valuable to all nh Wy, j 
travelers. Or write us 


direct. 


The Agentfor the Mem- 
ber Banks for the pay- 
ment of all American 
BANKERS Association 
Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPA’ 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDO® 


| = after decade, 


the exquisite art of 

Rachmaninoff contin- 
ues to find its perfect 
complement in the re- 
sponse and tone of his 
Steinway. 

The Steinways of 
~Paderewski and Hof- 
mann have reflected 
their magnificent im- 

pulses, their startling 
and tremendous power, 
since the beginning of 
mtheit musical careers. 
Bievitzki, Grainger, 
Cortot—theseare but a 
few of the notable pian- 
ists who have proved 
the Steinway through 
years of practice, through 
trying tours, through sea- 
son after season of success. 

‘Yet the Steinway was not de- 
signed or built primarily for the 
concert pianist. It gives to you 
exactly what it gives to the most 
celebrated figures in the world of 
music—a miraculous singing 
tone . . . asure response to the 
most subtle moods or the most 
overwhelming emotions 
and a permanence that endures 

through generation after 
generation. 

Some one of the many Stein- 


STEIN 
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SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
uses the Steinway exclusively 


way models and sizes will fit 
the acoustic conditions of your 
home. They are sold, as they 
have always been sold, at the 
lowest possible prices. Re- 
markably convenient terms that 
will fit your income are easily 
and quickly arranged. 

And once in your home, the 
Steinway will reveal new beauty 
in the delicate tracery with 
which Mozart loved to embrot- 
dera theme. You will hear the 


Old STEINWAY HALL 


For half a century, old Steinway Hall was one 
of the musical centers of New York. Hundreds 
of celebrities in the world of music have been 
welcomed at old Steinway Hall, both as artists 
and as friends of the Steinway family. 


e fora lifetime of pleasure and delight 


unmistakable note of 
genius striking clearly 
through the measures 
of a Bach sonata. Be- 
neath the simplicity of 
a Schumann song you 
will glimpse depths of 
tenderness and under- 
standing. Shining, 
ecstatic moments from 
Debussy; cadences of 
sheer, unearthly beauty 
from Chopin; deep 
questioning chords 
from Tschaikowsky— 
the Steinway gives 
these new life and new 
meaning, gives you a 
deeper insight into the 
significance of music. 
Your musical tastes may 
change. Next year you 
may be experimenting 
with the moderns or exploring 
among the classics. But you will 
never want any other piano. 


ONL ASOLO 
There is a Steinway dealer in. your community 
or near you through whom you may purchase 
a new Steinway piano with a small cash de- 
posit, and the balance will be extended over 
@ period of two years. *Used pianos 
accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up Shee ced 


Steinway & Sons, Sternway HA t 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


New STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th St., New York City 


New Steinway Hall is one of she handsomest 

buildings on a street noted for finely designed 

business structures. As a center of music, 

it will extend the Steinway tradition to the 
new generations of music lovers. 
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Warm Sunshine 
and the song of birds 


NOW 


OWN here in Phoenix 

we havesunshineall year 
—we are still in our gardens, 
hearing the song of gay-color- 
ed birds. Today we can still 
stroll underleafy palmsand in- 
hale the perfume of gorgeous, 
sun-splashed flower-beds. 


At Christmas our temperature will 
be around 65 deg. We shall be pick- 
ing big, juicy Arizona grapefruit and 
our ranches will be giving us luscious 
fruit of all kinds and vegetables. Some 
days we shall go off into the mountains 
and bag duck, quail and other game— 
or we shall picnic in the open air—or 
play golf, or tennis. «*Winter’’ here 
brings a succession of open-air attrac- 


tions, 


We wish we could share these de- 
lights with you. We have the Apache 
Trail Highway, the Roosevelt Dam, 
Prehistoric Indian remains, and a host 
of unusual things to show you. We 
can assure you, too, of the famous 
Phoenix welcome! 


This year plan a trip to the Coast, 
and visit Phoenix en route. Santa Fe 
and Southern Pacific railways allow 
free 10-day stop-over. 

Get a copy of our book before 


you start. It is free. Just mail 
the coupon. 


Phoenix Arizona Club 


1 

| 

} 

soo Chamber of Commerce Bldg., \ 
Phoenix, Ariz. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Please send my copy of ‘*Phoenix, Where 
Winter Never Comes,” by return mail. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


are exceptions to the prevailing crime of 
dry-roasting turkey. One or two other 
notable examples are to be found. For 
instance: 


A French chef on lower Fifth Avenue 
will dish you a turkey to be remembered. 
He wisely serves it the year round, not 
ae autumn. He starts with ham, frying 
two slices in butter, then removes them, but 
keeps them hot. Meanwhile he cuts a 
turkey into parts—wings, drumsticks, 
breast and other pieces—and cooks them 
in the same pan until tender and light 
brown. Then he pours in double cream 
and allows the mixture to heat ever so 
gently about ten minutes under cover. 
The luscious ham he seasons with a bit of 
salt, white pepper and a dash of red pepper, 
chopped parsley, truffles, too, chives and 
a little tarragon. He serves this in a 
chafing-dish, ham on the bottom of the 
pan, turkey next and sauce on the whole 
thing—mystery and delight, divine feasting. 

Another delicious turkey dish is served 
in certain parts of the South. The wild 
turkey is sent in about three days before the 
dinner. After singeing him and preparing 
him, an onion, stuck with three cloves 
(mystic number), is poked inside the vent 
meant for the stuffing. He is then ostra- 
cized from the kitchen to a cold place for 
three days and basted twice each day with 
a little walnut catsup, mixed half and half 
with meat stock, heavily flavored with 
celery. 

Twenty-four hours before the roasting 
he is filled with a stuffing made like this: 
Three-quarters of a cup of chopped celery 
leaves, two cups of grated bread crumbs, 
three tablespoons of diced bacon, one quart 
of oysters, a quarter of a pound of peeled, 
halved mushrooms; salt and paprika to 
taste, one tablespoon of Worcestershire 
sauce and two tablespoons of walnut cat- 
sup. The vent is sewed up and he is 
baked with grape-juice or wine in the pan, 
instead of hot water. A few minutes be- 
fore the last two bastings a good dash of 
kitchen bouquet must be mixed with the 
drippings and grape-juice. Just as if that 
were not enough, the drippings are mixed 
with cooked, chopped giblets and brown 
flour and stirred into a savory sauce. Old- 


fashioned hominy croquets accompany this 


to the board. 

And not a word yet about anchovies and 
a certain French way of preparing the fowl. 
Turkey in anchovy cream dressing may 
sound like a myth on this side of the At- 
lantic, but it lurks in New York, and I 
have eaten it in Ohio and heard about it 
from Colorado friends. It puts to shame 
the average turkey dinner. It is the Amer- 
ican bird glorified. A turkey is stewed in 
good bouillon, into which two laurel leaves 
and a little butter have been added. When 
the turkey is tender he is removed from 
the fire and let stand for about a half hour 
in his rich bath, then taken out and kept 
hot while you put a blessing in the sauce. 


Melt butter, add flour and thin out the | 


mixture to a sauce with the liquor of the 
cooking pot. Add one or two tablespoons 
of anchovy sauce and generous dashes of 
cayenne pepper, and simmer on a lazy 
fire while you attend to the bird. Pile 
the pieces high in the dish, pour the hot 


sauce over them and decorate the whole | 
thing (according to Collette) with little | 


snippets of fried bread. 


~, Palm leaf hats 
m December 


Cast off winter’s chains this year for 
a ginger-flower lei! Wear bathing suit, 
Hawaiian hat and let Waikiki’s warm 
sands thaw the chill from your bones. 


cAn Adventure—in comfort 
Sailing with the sun you turn off the 
steam in your stateroom. Luxurious 
ships, these that voyage the smooth seas 
direct to Honolulu from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver and 


V ictoriay, Bac. 


In 5 to 6 days you're sitting under a monkey- 
pod tree rubbing your eyes, wondering if you 
can make the folks back home understand 
how different Hawaii is! 


Costs so little! 

Linger a while in Uncle Sam’s exotic mid- 
Pacific territory; you may do so at little extra 
cost. Hotel, apartment and cottage rates are 
moderate; you'll be surrounded by all accus- 
tomed comforts and conveniences. Or, if your 
time is limited, make round trip from the Pacific 
Coast in 3 or 4 weeks for as little as $300 or 
$400, including first-class travel and all in- 
cidentals, allowing a week or two in Hawaii. 
Book through your local railway, steamship 
or travel agent direct to Honolulu. 


Golf courses on all larger islands. Swimming, 
surfing, deep-sea fishing, motoring, mountain 
hiking—all outdoor sports the year around. See: 
volcanic wonderland of Hawaii National Park. 
Hawaiian music and dancing in its native locale. 
For illustrated, colored brochure— 


214 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
343 FORT STREET, HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A. 


; 
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There are more and more possibilities. 
_A sauce may be evolved from the same base 
as the anchovy sauce. Adda pound of 


chopped mushrooms to the flour, butter, 


and stock mixture, and when they are 
tender stir in a little chopped parsley and 


two tablespoons of currant jelly. Or little 


i i 


a ~~. a a... 


a bird. 


omitted, 
destined for the praise of gourmands. 
‘These for the turkey stewed in rich bouillon. 


is marrons of HKurope, 
“true affinities of the gobbler.”” A chestnut 
_ force-meat is the favorite stuffing in some 
parts of the South, rivaling the oyster, and, 


rind, melted butter, salt and pepper. 


added, or crisp bacon. 


slices of brown sausages and roasted chest- 


nuts stirred into the sauce, with the jelly 
is something else again, and 


Naas 


Chestnuts, the American variety, or 


are proclaimed 


like the oyster, the chestnut also figures in 
the sauce for the cooked bird. But ob- 
serve the precautions: 


The nuts are first cooked in meat stock 
until tender, then they are mashed to a 
fine paste, mixed with dry bread-crumbs, 
hot water, minced parsley, grated lemon- 
For 
variety the chopped, cooked giblets may be 
Maybe mace, 
poultry seasoning or a minute dash of curry 
figures in it, a very small amount of minced 
pimiento or onion or cooked sausage meat. 
These are stuffings for roast or boiled fowl. 

If an oyster sauce is the thing, it may 
start with a brown sauce, to which browned 
or sliced or chopped chestnuts are added, 
with, perhaps, a scant spoonful of lemon- 
juice and salt and pepper, to bring out the 
nut flavor. Or a rich yellow cream sauce 
may be the base, and with a modest num- 
ber of mushrooms serves to bring the 
oyster to an agreement with boiled turkey. 
A tiny bit of celery and tomato also figure 
in elther mixture, and the shellfish must be 
heated in it until their edges curl. 

Luther Burbank’s recipe for turkey is 
warranted to bring out the best there is in 
It ealls for a two-hour steaming. 
Then, and not until then, the bird is 
removed to the roasting-pan. Meantime 
the dressing is prepared of one loaf of 
bread, sliced and toasted to a golden brown 
and buttered while hot. The slices are 
placed in a deep dish. The cooked giblets 
are ground with the juice of one lemon and 
three large onions. One teaspoon of salt, 
one-half teaspoon of cayenne pepper, a 
little powdered sage, two teaspoons of 
summer savory and two tablespoons of 
sugar are mixed and stirred into the ground 
onion, and giblets. The meat juice from 
the steamer is thoroughly mixed with the 
bread, added to the other mixture and 
stirred well. 

This is stuffed into the turkey and 
roasted for an hour or more in a moderately 
hot oven. A few slices of bacon, are laid 
over the gobbler’s breast while he roasts. 

Montague Glass closed his recital (in 
the Stag Cook Book) on bouillabaise with: 
“Repeat the whole process the following 
Friday.”’ Turkey in one of its numerous 
and best forms ought to be repeated next 
Friday and a great many more days be- 
tween now and Thanksgiving. It will be 
in our house, for, like Mr. Glass: ‘‘God! 


'? 


How hungry I am! 


An Important Distinction. — Misrrwss 
(angrily) —“‘I never heard such impudence 
in all my life. You had alot of nerve to 
call yourself a lady’s maid.” 

New Maiw—‘“‘I don’t call myself that 
now, ma’am; but I was a lady’s maid be- 
fore I got this job.” — The Continent. 
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' to the forger’s 
$100, O00, OOO 


Ome yeO. 


realize 
that every year 
in these United 
States $100,- 
000,000 is lost 
to the forger, 
the check raiser 
and tamperer, accord- 
ing to the American 
Institute of Accoun- 
tants? This astound- 
ing amount is toll collected from 


writers of business and personal 
checks because of their careless- 
ness—the price they pay for giv- 
ing to the dishonest the opportunity 
to be dishonest ! 

There was a time when professional 
crooks preyed mostly upon the bank 
deposits of “big business.” But now 
that business houses very generally 
use the Protectograph, the forger is 
obliged to turn his attention to the 
writers of persorfal checks. 


A clever stroke of his pen at the 
amount line, or a deft erasure, and 
the check reads for many times the 
sum intended. The writer is out of 
pocket hard-earned dollars. 


You may be the next to suffer loss 
if you send out checks written by hand! 


The one sure way to protection 


The safe, sensible, businesslike thing 
is to protect the amount line on every 
check you write. And now, for the 
first time, it is entirely possible for 
you to do so. Though it costs only 
$18, a price you can easily afford, 
the improved Personal Protectograph 
writes and guards your personal 
checks by the same method used on 
the checks of big business. Erasures 
are impossible, because the Protecto- 


‘The new 
Personal 
Protectograph 


“18 


Slightly higher 
outside U.S. A. 
graph shreds the 
amount in indelible ink 
into the very fibre of 
the paper. Even “pen 
changes,’ the clever 
method that does not need 
erasures, are impossible. 

In your vicinity there is a 
Todd expert in the prevention of 
check-fraud losses who will explain 
the Personal Protectograph to you in 


detail. Call him on the telephone, or 
write to him. On display at many 
banks. Also on sale at most good 


stationers and department stores. 


Write for free copy of 
“Check No. 197” 


Your name on the coupon will bring to 
you “Check No. 197,” an interesting 
booklet on the adventures of a single 
check, as well as detailed information 
on the Personal Protectograph. The 
Todd Company, Protectograph Di- 
vision. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY 
Protectograph Division 
1143 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 
your booklet, ‘‘Check No. 197,’ and de- 
tailed information about the Personal 
Protectograph. 
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The Todd Comp: any, Inc, 


TODD SYSTEM OF 
/|CHECK PROTECTION 
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Write for our 
booklet, “What 
you see on the 
Mediterranean 
Cruise.”’ Address 
Cruise Depart- 


ment, Nio. 1 
Broadway, New 
York City. 


“Come to salvation, 
Prayer is better than 
sleep.” The morning : 
call of the Moham- ; 
medan Muexxin, 


Winter 


Make this winter count—for all 
time. Experience the fascination, 
the glamor, the ease and pleasure 
of a Mediterranean cruise on th 

Adriatic or Lapland. — 

‘The glorious countries where time 
has piled up fabled treasures, And 
in supreme comfort all the way. On 
board—courteous service and lux- 
urlous accommodations. On shore 
—interesting guidance. Every step 
of the way planned with the expert- 
ness of 54 years travel experience, 


White Star liner Adriatic 
Jan. 7 and Feb, 25 


Red Star liner Lapland 
Jan. 16 and Mar. 6 


Returning 45 days later. Liberal stop-over 
privileges from one ship to the other or with 
return via North European port, permitting 
visits to Paris or London. 


Itinerary: New York, Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Monaco, Naples, Athens, Dardan- 
elles, Constantinople, Haifa (for Holy Land), 
Alexandria (for Egypt), Syracuse, Naples, 
‘Monaco, Gibraltar. 


$690 and up, including shore trips 


West Indies Cruises: 30-31 Days 
White Star liner Megantic Jan.23 @ Feb.27 


WHITE STAR LINE 
LINE 


our offices else- 
where or agents 


RED SR 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


No. 1 Broadway 
New York City 


| from the pigmy black 
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BEASTS v BIRDS vy AND v TREES 


TOTO, A FAITHFUL CHIMPANZEE FRIEND 


HE elephant hunter walked into camp 

with a small, forlorn bundle under his 
arm; a bundle with a grave furry face and 
bright, beady eyes, and Mr. Cherry Kearton 
saw that Totohadarrived. PoorToto!+ So 
far from the sunny and 
friendly jungle  tree- 
tops of the ‘‘Moun- 
tains of the Moon” 
where he would be 
warm and safe. When 
Toto was at home one 
of his greatest plea- 
sures was to peer down 
on the ‘‘lower levels” 
of forest life and see the 
elephants with their 
babies, or the stealthy 
okapi stealing along 
like a shadow, away 


men. However, prob- 
ably his mother had 
been Jalled and Toto 
erept to the dangers of 
earth only to be found 
by the elephant hunter. 
Mr. Kearton extended 
his finger and Toto, 
being a gentleman, 
gript his finger in a 
friendly grasp, and so 
the friendship between 
a most superior chim- 
panzee and a human 
friend was cemented, 
for from that day, 
through the long jour- 
ney from the African 
jungle to the roar of 
London streets, Toto 
and Mr. Kearton were inseparable. Gil- 
bert Parker, in his preface to the book ‘‘My 
Friend Toto,” by Mr. Kearton (Arrow- 
smith, London) says: ‘‘Toto, I salute you, 
for a better animal than you never was on 
earth or at the zoo. Toto, you are in 
heaven, and J shall try to find you there.” 

And so Toto started his journey through 
Africa with London as _ his destination, 
but before London was reached the friends 
pass through many adventures: 


I need not attempt to describe Toto. 
Whether or not he was handsome may best 
be judged from the photograph. Certainly 
he had features which would not count for 
beauty in a man—a large mouth, a very flat 
nose, and protruding ears. Yet in spite 
of that there was something very pleasing 
about him; something pathetic that called 
for sympathy, and at the same time some- 
thing roguish that showed him a real com- 
panion, always game for anything “sport- 
ing,” and always ready to share a joke. 

He stood about two feet high. He had 
very long arms and big hands. He was 


surprizingly strong, active, and quite 
untiring. 

When the elephant hunter left me, I put 
Toto down on the end of my bed and went 
outside to call Mahomed, the native boy 


who acted as my cook, valet, and gun- 


“HE WAS A VERY WELL-BEHAVED LITTLE FELLOW” 


And had evidently risen to the point of elegance where he drank 
from his saucer. 


bearer. But when we returned to the 
tent we found that Toto had his own ideas 
on the subject. Chimpanzees build nests 
for themselves in the'tree-tops—roomy, flat 
nests made of intertwined twigs and padded 
with dry grass. Toto seemed to have 
made up his mind already that he had come 
to my tent in order to stay there, and he 
was proceeding to build for himself a nest— 
on my bed. He had eollected material 
from all round the tent: anything that 
resembled a stick, including my miniature 
telescope, had been carried into the heap. 

I laughed at the sight. ‘‘He’s deter- 
mined to save you the trouble,” I said to 
Mahomed. ‘But we’ll have to do better 
for him than that. Go and get him some 
dry grass and make him a bed in your 
quarters.” 

The next night I made him a little bed 
to himself in my tent, and ever afterwards 
he slept near me. He was happy there and 
as good as gold, but I knew that he re- 
garded it as only the second best thing, 
for if ever I sat too long at the camp-fire in 
the evening, I always found that he had 
crept quietly into my bed and was lying 
there when I came, looking up knowingly, 


Or 
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UNLIKE ANYTHING ELSE 
_-+1ITIS DUCO, THE BEAUTIFUL,ENDURING FINISH 


REG US PAT OFF 


[ts smart lustre 
responds WWE VE: touch 


| Bis chauffeur-driven car,in spite 

of wear or weather, always looks bee 
well groomed . . . because the finish | 
is given constant care. 

oe Your automobile, finished with 
: Duco, needs but little attention to 
look its brightest and best under : 
every condition. 


Down years of weathered roads, it 
will hold its first sparkling newness. 


New or old, your car deserves 
Duco. Insist upon the genuine 


Finished with 


© QOD 


DUCO 


@ 


REATED and made only by du Pont, Duco is a appear above. Furthermore, Duco is widely used for 
finish of sleek smoothness and astonishing durability. refinishing old cars, There isa Duco Refinishing Station 
= : ; “ in almost every locality. Renew the value of your car 
Extremes of temperature do not harm it; neither do icy he 2 ; 3 tS 
- : ; under the protection of its sign. It identifies a shop qualified 
storms, the sun, nor protracted rains, Duco is easily kept i i ° 
bn : eat ° d to apply genuine Duco and du Pont undercoatings. 
shining by using Duco Polish No. 7, its lustre actually : 
increasing in beauty as time goes by. Mud, grease and oil al) DONT 
are wiped away without injury, Even strong soaps have 
no effect upon it. It is easier to clean and costs less E. I. du Pont de Nemours @& Co., Inc,, Chemical 
to keep clean, Remarkable qualities of permanence and Products Division, Parlin, N. J., Detroit, Mich., 
smart appearance earned for Duco quick adoption by the Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal,, Everett, Mass., or 
representative makers of automobiles whose trade-marks Flint Paint & Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


There is only ONE Duco —DU PONT Duco 
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The Fairy Isles of 
Captain Cook 


“St& is the God Lono,” said the 
Hawaiians when Captain Cook 
landed on their islands in 1778. 
A temple was built to him— 
luscious tropical fruits that no 
Englishman had ever tasted 
before were served him—run- 
ners from distant isles brought 
him the gifts and homage of 
kings. 

Today Hawaii is the same 
“emerald set in a sapphire 
sea.” Green palms still fringe 
the blue ocean. The surf still 
breaks white on the coral sands. 
Bronzed natives still ride the 
surf—Hawaii is still the land - 
of poignant music and of ex- 
quisite hospitality. 

Hawaii is easily within your 
reach. Every week perfectly 
appointed Matson liners leave 
for the Islands on an admir- 
ably planned tour lasting 
twenty-one days. Twelve to 
fourteen marvelous days at 
sea! Eight days of ever-increas- 
ing wonder, pleasure and ad- 
miration. Three weeks of vaca- 
tion incomparable. 


Everything has been attended to for 
you. Everything is included in the 
original cost of each tour—about $270. 
Your worries stop the moment you 
step.on board the liner, and until you 
step off again, your time is occupied 
with the tang of sea air, the peaceful, 
infinite calmness of the ocean — en- 
chanting days of companionship and 
interest. 


MatoLo—(Flying Fish) is the name of 
the new Matson liner now building. She 
will be completed early in 1027. The 
Matoto will accommodate 680 first-class 
passengers, 150 staterooms will have pri- 
vate baths. The air in all staterooms will 
be completely changed every four minutes 
by forced ventilation. Swimming pool, 
gymnasium, beauty parlors are among the 
many features of the ship. 


Matson 


Navigation 2ompany 


ee? i 
san Matson Navigation Co., 
= b  . 207 Market St., San Francisco 
— yo rr_ Lam interested in a trip to Hawaii. 
& Please send me particulars, 
Name 
Address 
Literature has been prepared especially for use in |. 
schools, If you desire it, check here, 


BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


as if to say, ‘‘Mayn’t I stay, just this 
once?” 

Now, wherever I went Toto came with 
me, shambling along with that curious 
four-legged walk which apes use when there 
are no trees on which to swing and they 
have to travel on the ground. After the 
first few days I tried the experiment of 
giving him something to earry, at first 
something of little value which could not 
easily be broken, but later, when I saw how 
eareful he could be, something more pre- 
cious. He seemed to realize then that he 
was helping me, and he would clutch the 
box of film or whatever I had given him 
tightly to his chest and hop along just a 
pace behind me, looking up every now and 
again with a quaint expression of pleasure 
and pride. 


Mr. Kearton tells us that he was also 
helpful in other ways: 


His eyesight was far sharper than that 
of a man, and he proved himself an ex- 
cellent scout. My own eyes are accustomed 
to the jungle, and I do not often need field- 
glasses to find the animals which I then stalk 
until I am near enough to use the camera. 
But Toto’s eyes were far surer than mine, 
and often he would give me warning and 
show me the direction to take. 

Once while we were out together Toto 
and I were resting under a little bush near 
some rocks. Before sitting down I had, 
as I thought, made sure that there was 
nothing within sight that I wanted to photo- 
graph, so that I could rest without fear of 
missing valuable opportunities. Suddenly 
Toto stood upright, thumping his chest 
excitedly, and turning to me with a little 
grunt, as if to say, ‘‘Be careful! Be care- 
ful!” But I could see nothing. I exam- 
ined every inch of the grass in front of us, 
but nothing was visible. I took my glasses 
and studied the ground ahead more thor- 
oughly. Then, fully one hundred and fifty 
yards away, | saw four tiny dark specks 
just showing above the grass. They were 
the tips of the horns of a pair of deer. 

In the jungle Toto was always on the 
alert. Probably he had learnt caution from 
the dangers of life in his world of the tree- 
tops, when often a young monkey who 
strayed carelessly on the ground would 
disappear forever. Toto was suspicious 
of everything that he did not know for 
certain to be friendly. In particular he 
was always terrified of snakes; and rightly 
so, for snakes must have ended the days 
of many of his young cousins at home. 


But it must not be thought that Toto was 
a coward, for we read: 


He was very far from that. 
he {was always afraid. I never saw a chim- 
panzee that was not. And I don’t think 
he had any particular friendship for croco- 
diles. Nor have I. But there was little 
else that he feared. 

He did not walk into danger, and he al- 
ways grunted his usual warning when we 
approached any animal that I had not 
seen, but I have never seen him seared into 
flight from a single animal, altho on one 
oceasion, at least, I, at any rate, would 
dearly have liked to have taken to my 
heels. 

This was when we were together one 
day at a considerable distance from the 


Of snakes 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


NJOYING a pleasing climate 
E all the year round, South 
America is a vast world of 
wonder and delight. In the 
giant rivers—the tropic forests 
—the rolling Southern Pampas 
—the mighty Andes hugging 
the blue Pacific from Panama 
to Cape Horn—are beauty and 
charm to thrill the most ex- 
perienced traveler. 


Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Mon- 
tevideo, Buenos Aires, are the 
ports of callin a delightful trip 
made by the Pan America Line 
of swift, 21,000 ton Govern- 
ment ships—the fastest and 
most comfortable route to these 
wonderlands below the Equa- 
tor. These modern, white, sister 
ships sail from New York ale 
ternate Saturdays:— 


S. S. American Legion 
S. S. Pan America 

S. S. Southern Cross 
S. S. Western World 


All rooms are outside with real 
beds — not berths. Luxurious 
lounges and smokerooms. First 
class cuisine. Dancing, Enter- 
tainment and Sport of every 
kind. 


There is also the wonderful 
Round South America Tour 
—continuing on from Buenos 
Airesto Valparaiso by the com- 
fortable Trans- Andean Rail- 
way — up the picturesque west 
coast to Panama and so home 
again through the Canal. 


Write for booklet containing 
full details, 


67 Wall Street, New York 


Managing Operators 
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e camp. I was looking for a suitable place 
to hide the camera and myself, so that 
I could take pictures of vultures, hyena and 
jackal. 

A few yards away was a river, and a little 
dip in the ground near its bank was filled 
with water, either from a hidden channel 

_ joining it to the river or else from a spring. 

Round this pool were the tracks where 
many animals had come to drink, and it 

_ was there that I expected to get my photo- 
graphs. A few thick bushes, making a 

; little clump about ten yards across, stood 

: close to the pool, and I planned to hide 

_ among them with my camera. I walked 

_ toward the spot, happily enough, thinking 

of the good pictures that I could obtain 

_ without great difficulty. 

‘ Suddenly something touched my arm. 

It was Toto. He stood beside me, gazing 

first at the clump of bushes and then at me. 
At first he merely stared, as if uncertain 

- whether an alarm should be given or not; 
then he seemed to make up his mind, and 

he pulled harder at my sleeve as if to draw 

me away, giving several of his deep- 

_ throated, warning grunts. 

I stopt. I knew by that time that Toto 

did not give the alarm unnecessarily. Un- 
doubtedly there was something hidden 

among those bushes. Whether it was any 

animal dangerous to man I did not know, 
but it happened that I was entirely un- 

armed, and I decided to make certain what 
lay ahead of me before going any closer. 

; So I turned away, getting to a greater dis- 

_tanee from the bushes, while I worked 

round to the other side, where I hoped to 
find a gap into which I could look. Toto 

_ kept close at my side, stopping after every 

few yards and standing upright to look 
behind him. 

At last we reached the opposite side of 
the clump, and turning, I began to ap- 
proach it again, rather more warily than 
I had done before. Suddenly I saw the 
leaves of the nearest bush move, and I 
stopt. Something was moving into the 
open from behind that bush . .. some- 
thing yellow . . . a lion! 

Several times I have photographed lions 
in Africa, but I would not go toward one 
without a weapon, altho I should only use 
it in the direst emergency. But now I had 
nothing more effective than my camera 
tripod, and I quickly decided to retreat. 
In fact, I must confess that my main de- 
sire at that moment was to put five hun- 
dred yards between that lion and myself 
as quickly as possible. 

But to have run would have been to 
invite pursuit. A man-eating lon will 
always attack if he thinks he has an easy 
vietim. If I had turned to run, that lon 
would have been across my body, tearing 
at my flesh, before I had gone twenty yards. 

I knew that my only chance was to 
face him squarely and edge quietly back- 
ward as best I could. At first I stood 
perfectly still, staring. It was a painful 
ordeal. I have no idea for how long I stood 
there, perhaps for a minute, or a minute and 
a half; but to me it seemed almost a matter 
of hours. 

Slowly the lion moved, taking a few 
steps backward. Then he turned and 
snarled, showing his fangs as if deciding 
that I was unworthy of royal attention. 
Slowly, I began to retreat. Toto all the 
time had stood firmly beside me, watching 
as I watched and waiting till I gave the 
word to move. Gradually we retreated 
together until we were nearly a hundred 
yards from that clump of bushes. Then at 
last I turned and hurried away, glancing 
back every now and again to make certain 
that there was no pursuit. 


0 
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See these germs? 


Look harmless, don’t they? Small 
as they look here, these germs are 
magnified hundreds of times. They 
are soft, yet they eat through the 
enamel of your tooth as surely as 
the dentist’s powerful drill. 


Snug harbors for decay germs 


It is much easier for your tooth 
brush to clean the more exposed sur- 
faces of your teeth. It is in the 
crevices that the germs get in their 
fine work. Kolynos used in the 
mouth becomes a liquid which flows 
into the crevices and kills the germs 
which would otherwise start decay. 


tooth 


explained 


BY IRA DAVIS JOEL, B.S.,M.S. 


RY this germ-killing dental 

cream at our expense. But 
first read why it is necessary 
for teeth that germs be killed. 
Germs are the cause of tooth 
decay. Two University of Mich- 
igan scientists examined a great 
many decayed teeth. In nine 
out of ten they found a certain 
germ. They turned this germ 
loose on sound teeth and in a 
short time it ate through the en- 
amel. Kill this germ, they claim, 
and you immediately check de- 
cay. They made experi- 
ments. When teeth were 
treated with dentifrices 
that did not kill germs, 
the teeth decayed; but 


FREE: the coupon below and see 


how clean Kolynos makes 
your mouth feel. You can get 
an even quicker trial by buy- 
ing a tube at your druggist’s. 


Decay 


How germs pierce the hardest 


substance in your body as 
surely as a dentist’s drill 


dal power of Kolynos Dental 
Cream. They find that it kills, 
in the mouth, 80 to 90 per cent of 
the mouth bacteria. 

And after using Kolynos, 
hours pass before there are 
again enough germs to damage 
your teeth. 

Kolynos also breaks up the 
film. It washes it away with its 
multitude of germs. It guards 


your teeth against the tiny quan- 
tities of harmful acid produced 
by germs. 


' KOLYNO 


The Kolynos Company, Dept. 5-AA2, 


New Haven, Conn. 


DENTAL 
CREAM 


when the germs were Send sample to: 

killed, there was no spe 

decay. Street ... 
Many eminent scien- ae 


tists attest the germici- 
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Spell it with 
a Capital “T” 


“PPFHERMOS?” is the family name of the 

original, genuine Thermos vacuum 
bottle that first introduced portable hot 
and cold food and drink to America 
more than 20 years ago. 


Spell “Thermos” with a capital ‘“T’’. 


For it is not just a word meaning 
“vacuum bottle’. It’s a very particular 
line of vacuum bottles. You can iden- 
tify a Genuine Thermos Vacuum Bottle 
by its prominent label and by the trade- 
mark stamped on the bottom of its case. 

THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 
New York Chicago Cincinnati San Francisco 
Norwich, Conn. Huntington, W. Va. 


GENUINE 


THEHMDS 


REG.U,S. PAT. OFFICE 


VACUUM BOTTLE 
ae) 
DKNNNT NNN 


Enamel Finish Set No. 27614. Wild Rose Border 


on Art Enamel Background, in various colors. 
Each, $20. Other styles of enameled sets, $10.25 up. 


Noodstock 
Electrite 


DESK CLEAN —letters in the mail—nose all ° 
powdered — ready to go! No need for “over- 
time” — no spotty work —no tired wrists and 
aching backs where there’s a Woodstock 
Electrite. It’s the modern typewriter — powered 
by electricity. Send for descriptive booklet. 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO. 
218 West Monroe Street, Chicago, I]linois 
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That night when I found Toto in my bed 
I did not turn him out. 


Mr. Kearton carried Toto pick-a-back 
many miles on their journey, and while in 
their camps Toto learned the elegancies of 
washing, and even brushing teeth, and 
gained the habit of wanting his pipe for 
company every night. He was a true son 
of England in his taste for afternoon tea, 
and a gift of bananas was the last word in 
luxury. However, like all children, Totc 
sometimes took matters into his own 
hands: 


More than anything else he liked ba- 
nanas, and however many I gave him he 
always wanted more. Sometimes he would 
help himself, and eventually I had to keep 
them in a locked box. But one day Toto 
watched me as I took the keys from my 
pocket, unlocked the case, tore off two 
bananas and gave them to him. A little 
later we were playing together by the 
fire when I felt a hand at my pocket. J 
went on with the game, pretending not to 
notice. Toto put his hand stealthily into 
my trousers pocket and drew out the keys. 
Wondering what he would do, I went out- 
side the tent, and after waiting a minute to 
make him think I had gone away, I looked 
silently in at the doorway. Toto was 
sitting in front of the banana box, trying 
one key after another in the lock until he 
found the right one. Then he took out a 
banana and began to gobble it up as fast 
as he could. 


After long wanderings, Toto and his 
master took a train to Nairobi, and there, 
while staying with Mr. and Mrs. Percival 
and their two little boys, Toto had the 
happiest time of his life. Says Mr. 
Kearton: 


Toto was now on holiday. For a while 
there would be no more marching and no 
photography. He had nothing to do all 
day but to enjoy himself, and this he did 
very thoroughly. He made friends at 
once with every one on the estate. He 
played all sorts of games with Mrs. Per- 
cival’s two little boys, riding on their scoot- 
ers and rocking-horses, playing catch-as- 
catch-can round the lawn, jumping over 
bushes in a furiously exciting race. Basil. 
the elder boy, wanted to teach him to play’ 
football, and without a doubt he would 
soon have become an expert if only he had 
understood that the rules of Rugby did 
not apply to the Association game. He 
would handle the ball as soon as it came 
near him, and then no one was rash enough) 
to try to take it away. 

But the occupation that seemed to give 
Toto more pleasure than anything else 
was sitting on the ground with little Jim) 
the younger boy, and making mud pies: 
This he would do for hours at a time. Jiny 
would chatter to him all the while as if ha 
had been another child, saying sometimes + 
‘“No, you mustn't do that, you must do if 
this way,’ and Toto, very patiently, woulc) 
watch what Jim did and then give a per- 
fect imitation of it. 

Another game of the same sort consistec) 
of trying to build a dam across a pond in 
the garden. Basil would build from one 
bank, while Toto, determined to give his 


aid where it was most wanted, would help 


Jim on the other. Jim would take com- 


mand, and Toto obediently carried out the 
orders, scooping up mud with his hands, 
carrying it to the edge of the water, and 
laying it exactly where Jim directed. Then 
Jim would pat it into hardness and eall 
for more, and Toto would stop watching 
him and race off again to the mud-bank. 
It was delightful to see them, and I 
have little doubt that Jim, now grown to 
be a big boy, still remembers the games 
that he and Toto played together. 


But the time had come to go far away 
from Toto’s African jungle home, and so 
Mr. Kearton and Toto took ship for 


London: 


ls 


. 


a 


One of the things that made Toto a fa- 
vorite on the ship was the fact that he made 
himself useful. He started alaundry, He 
began in a small way, just as all the mag- 
nates of business have begun. He found 
a bucket of water on the deck, and since 
any small quantity of water always sug- 


gested to him either drinking or washing, 


he looked around for something to wash. 
Nothing suitable being in sight, he went 
to the cabin and fetched one of my hand- 


kerchiefs. Then he fetched another and 
another. By way of putting up the cap- 
4 ital for the business, so to speak, I furnished 


. 
J 
4 
j 
, 


him with a piece of soap. His work was 
very successful. He washed the hand- 
kerchiefs until they were spotless and then 
spread them separately round a big coil 
of rope to dry. 

Some friends of mine thought this an 
excellent idea, and soon half the passengers 
were bringing their handkerchiefs to: 


MESSRS. TOTO, KEARTON & CO. 


The Lightning Launderers 
Handkerchiefs a Specialty 


Toto kept it up for nearly the whole 
voyage. As soon as the linen was dry he 


would take a little pile and hand one to 


each person who came up the stairway. 


_ The only disadvantage was that one could 


not be sure of having one’s own property 
returned to one—a failing which I have 
noticed to be shared by a good many other 
laundries. But even that had its advan- 
tages here, for a good many of theidle hours 
on board ship were passed in the new game, 
which became very popular, of exchang- 
ing handkerchiefs until every one had his 
own. 


On the voyage Toto took cold and death 
nearly claimed the lovable little fellow, so 


Mr. Kearton thought best to leave him in 


the zoo at Marseilles while he went to 


London. As he relates it: 


I think that in that strange way that 
animals have of feeling what is before them, 
Toto knew that we had come to the mo- 
ment of parting. He took an instant liking 
to the Director, but he would not smile, 
and he looked very sad indeed. As a 
parting gift I gave him the dark velvet 
bag into which I used to put my head and 
shoulders and hands when I developed 
plates in the open. He wrapt himself in 
it, and I felt, as perhaps he did, that it 
was a garment of sadness. 

“Good-by, old chap,’’ I said. 


The story of his later trip to London 
is fully as interesting, but too long to 
quote here, 
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Ferguson started 
this General 
Electric Plant at 
Decatur, Ind., on 
December 15. De- 
livery made as 
guaranteed in 
60 days, at pre- 
established pvice. 


SAAS 


You can’t build this winter 
if you wait for an architect 


UT the H.K. Ferguson organization will start your 

work NOW. Moreover, it will give you a written, 
binding guarantee to deliver the building you want, 
on a definite date—30, 60, or 90 days hence—regard- 
less of weather conditions, 


This same guarantee will cover the correctness of design, 
construction work and the total cost. Jt is a guarantee 
that means your satisfaction without argument. 


Remember, the Ferguson organization is internation- 
ally known asa specialist in industrial construction. The 
finest type of equipment and ample stocks of materials 
in the hands of this highly specialized organization 
enable Ferguson to build under the severest winter 
conditions and guarantee each step of the work. 

The H.K. Ferguson Company is building on this 

basis today —this month— for Procter & Gamble, 

Selby Shoe, Union Drawn Steel, Continental 


Gin, Todd Protectograph, The Lamson Company 
and numerous other nationally known concerns. 


Each of these companies will take delivery of a new 
Ferguson building this winter on the regular Ferguson 
guarantee basis. 


If you need more floor space, and need it quickly— 
get in touch with Ferguson now. You will be astounded 
to learn what worthwhile savings Ferguson can make 
for you both in time and money, even when building 
during the winter months. Call at one of the Ferguson 
offices. Or write, wire or phone for aFerguson executive. 


THE H.K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Cleveland Office: 4900 Euclid Bldg. + + Phone: Randolph 6854 

New York Office: 25 W. 43rdStreet + + Phone: Vanderbilt 4526 

Detroit Cie 841 David Whitney Bldg. + + Phone: Cherry 3127 
Other Offices at Birmingham, Alabama and Tokio, Japan 


Ferguson 


GUARANTEED BUILDINGS 
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Here’s a Book Worth 
Thousands to YOU 


Contains Complete Informa- 
tion on Latest Methods in 
Modern Home Construction 


When you build your ideal home you 
want to embody in it the most modern 
developments. Today, you want to 
build a home that is Absolutely Fire- 
proof [why build to burn?}.. Insulated 
against summer’s heat and winter’s cold 
{Guaranteeing Comfort and Great Sav- 
ings in Fuel} . . Economical in con- 
struction. 


What this Remarkable 
Book Offers You 


Tt contains architects’ plans and elevations . . . also 
full information regarding Structolite, the new 
building material which possesses these vitally 
essential properties. This development in house 
construction is the marvel of the modern building 
world. 


You will find this book the most fascinating read- 
ing and most informing, if you’re going to build. 
Tt will make home-building take on a new meaning 
and interest when you realize that Structolite 
guarantees you the finest home that present-day 
structural science can devise. 


Leading architects compete in 
designing the perfect home 


Before undertaking the preparation of “‘ Fireproof 
Homes of Period Design,’’ we wanted to gather the 
best thought of the foremost architects. To this 
end we held a competition to which the leading 
architects of the world contributed. A committee 
of distinguished architects awarded prizes to 28 
of these designs. These and others {over 70 in 
all), including floor plans, elevations and detail 
designs, are to be found in this book. They were 
selected for their Practicability, Economy in 
Building, Beauty, Originality, and Complete 
Modern Utility. 


You will agree that this book is of the greatest 


aid to the modern home builder who wants to 
incorporate in his “‘perfect home”’ the latest and 
finest expressions of the master builder's art. 
We have arranged to send it to youat actual cost, 


Fireproofing Dept. S., United States Gypsum Co., 
205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 


Am enclosing $1.00. Please send me ‘‘Fireproof 
Homes of Period Design.” 


Ye Go bo ae oe a ie ere Oo ne 


Cite ees ; 


[Please send check, currency or money order} 
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CATCHING FISH WITH THE HANDS 

LIPPING, sliding down through the 

blue-green water to the very bottom, 
went the bronze bodies of the Papuan 
‘‘hoys,”’ and slinking along after them went 
the dull gray body of their enemy, the 
dreaded shark. Little brown boys were 
walking on the coral on the sea floor, and 
fishing as unconcernedly as if they were on 
dry land, and as if Mr. Shark were only a 
friendly caller. How they catch the fish 
darting with lightning speed through the 
water, and how one boy bested an enemy 
is told by Mr. Ellis Silas, F. R. S., in The 
Illustrated London News: 


Strange, but efficient, are some of the 
many methods practised by the Papuan to 
obtain fish. Withal are his fishing indus- 
tries a very important feature of his daily 
life. By the same token do the sorcerers of 
the sea hold a very exalted position. For 
a day prior to the setting out of a fishing 
fleet those sorcerers will practise fishing 
magic, to the accompaniment of many 
incantations. The coastwise natives of 
Papua follow this occupation not only for 
their immediate needs, but also to trade 
with the bush natives, with whom they 
barter their fish for garden produce; more- 
over, the Papuan regards fish as a great 
delicacy, which tickles his palate mightily. 

Possibly their most interesting method of 
fishing is that which is known as “‘swim- 
ming fish.’’ I shall always remember the 
first occasion upon which I witnessed this 
amazing performance. The heat was in- 
tense, the tropic sun blazed down upon the 
waters of the lagoon, whose placid surface 
mirrored the graceful coconut-palms which 
fringed the shore. The whaler rolled 
lazily to the shght swell which came in over 
the reef; the floor of the lagoon was a fairy- 
land tapestried with strange coral forma- 
tions; wonderful colored fish darted be- 
tween the interstices of this forest of strange 
marine growths. In these smiling, trans- 
lucent seas the water is clear as erystal and 
the bottom is visible at eight fathoms or 
more. There being no sign of a breeze, the 
bronze crew decided to kill time ‘‘ swimming 
fish,’ to which purpose they stript them of 
their brilliiant-hued ecalicoes; but, since 
there was no fishing tackle aboard, I was 
considerably puzzled as to how they could 
eateh fish. 

Then ensued a scene of absorbing in- 
terest. They slipt silently over the gun- 
wale into the sapphire water, slowly sinking 
to the bottom; there, to my astonishment, 
they commenced to walk upon the bed of 
the sea! How they accomplished this 
extraordinary feat I was never able clearly 
to ascertain. They walked or crawled up 
to holes in the coral, with one hand pushing 
a piece of stick into the hole, holding the 
other hand over the spot where the fish 
would make egress. In a short while they 
had snared quite a number. One boy 
caught a fish while it was darting with 
lightning speed through the water; this 
may have been a fluke, but catch it he did. 

Then happened the most exciting episode 
that I have ever seen—and I’ve witnessed a 
few. This was no ‘‘movie’”’ thrill, but the 
real thing. It was fourteen feet of dull 
gray torpedo body. The boy was putting 
another fish into his net when he saw it. 
It was a fascinating, terrible scene down 


The most 


annoying features 
of a union suit—buttons, which 
come off and have to be sewed 
on again, and buttonholes, which 
rip and have to be sewed—are 
both omitted from the 


HATCHWAY 
NO-BUTTON 


UNION SUIT 
For Men and Boys 


All the good features of a HATCHWAY 
Union Suit—perfect fit, therefore per- 
fect comfort—are knit into the garment. 
No more pulling and buttoning into 
shape! A HATCHWAY is quicker 
to get into and easier to get out of. 
Buy a HATCHWAY, the union suit 
that knows no button, and give your 
body the comfort it deserves. 


HATCHWAY is made to please every taste. 
To suit every pocket-book. Medium or 
heavy, in cotton, wool, worsted or mercer- 
ized fabrics. Most good dealers sell HATCH- 
WAY UNION SUITS. But if you have the 
slightest difficulty getting exactly what you 
want, we will gladly see you are supplied, 
delivery free, anywhere in the United States. 


Men’s Suits 
$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; $5.00; $6.00 
Boys’ Suits 
Ages 6 to 16 only—$1.50; $2.00 


West of the Rockies 25 cents per garment 
should be added to the above prices. 


In ordering, please write, stating size and 
enclosing check or money order, direct to 
our mill at Albany. A beautiful catalogue il- 
lustrating the complete line of HATCHWAY 
UNION SUITS in both winter and summer 
weights sent free on request. 


DEALERS 


Write us for samples and swatches if you are 
interested in stocking Hatchway Union Suits, 


or ask to have our representative call. In cer- | 
tain localities exclusive agencies are open to 
the right kind of merchant. | 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO., 
Albany New Yorks 


Woods Underwear Co., Lid., Toronto, Canada,, 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 


there in that fantastic world beneath the 
sea. There could be but one end—the 
unfortunate boy could never escape. The 
shark was too close; what was he going to 
_do—what could he do? The boy faced and 
_backed into a crevice in the coral; the 
_ monster sped forward, turned—I expected 
to see the blood gush—the brute had 
missed! The boy could get no farther 
_ back; its wicked eyes gleamed malignantly; 
_ there it hung motionless, its loathsome body 
suspended in the translucent blue. It 

seemed years, hundreds of years, this epi- 

sode of a few minutes. The shark could 
“tet touch the boy with its. teeth; he was 

safe for a few moments. But the boy’s 
breath must give out; he couldn’t last 
much longer—and then? Suddenly, with 
a dexterous movement, he flung his net of 
shining fish to one side—the shark darted 
- for it; the boy shot to the surface, climbed 
_ aboard, apparently but little perturbed by 

the incident. He waited a little while, 
took a knife, and prepared to go down 
again. 
_ The customary method when “swim- 
ming fish’ is to take a piece of New 
Guinea dynamite (twha). This is a species 
of root, which is ground into a paste and 
rolled into balls. The natives dive down 
and place the paste in holes in the coral 
where the fish congregate. This paste 
“stupefies the fish, which become an easy 
capture to the native. But on the occa- 
sion I refer to they had none of this 
‘dynamite.’ 

Net, line, and fly-fishing are practised 
considerably, more particularly the former. 
There is also kite-fishing. The kite is 
flown from a canoe, so that the cobweb fly 
is dragged along the top of the water. The 
garfish get their teeth caught in the glu- 
tinous web; the canoe is then backed care- 
fully and the string wound; the fish is 
taken off and the kite flown again. 


Many times it is not the shark who eats 
the man but the man who devours the 
shark, and the monster is often betrayed 
by that ancient vice, curiosity. 
read: 


As we 


Altho by some Papuans it is considered 
bad form to eat shark, and simply is not 
done by the best people, there are quite a 
few who are not ashamed to grace their 

board with the flesh of this much-abhorred 

monster. In these shark-infested seas 
one would not consider it a difficult matter 
to find them, but the Papuan dislikes wait- 
ing for his meals; besides, the taitw might 
be getting cold. So, to facilitate matters, 

he slings the half-shells of coconuts on to a 
hoop. This he uses as a rattle, the sound of 
which immediately arouses the curiosity 
of Mr. Shark. Possibly this rattle may be 
intended to simulate the sound of some 
particular fish for which the shark has a 
penchant: anyway, whatever may be the 
motive of this, our brown brother anchors 
his canoe upon the edge of a reef, plays 
with the rattle, and the rest is easy—for 
him. 

Altho the Papuan is not afraid of sharks, 
he does not make pets of them. Shark 
traps are also set on the shore. The usual 
method is to attach a noose with a slip- 
knot to the branch of an overhanging tree or 
sapein, the end of which is drawn down and 
held in position by native cord, the bait 
being adjusted in such manner that the 
shark is compelled to put its head through 
the noose in order to reach the bait. The 
action of the shark causes the branch to 
spring back into its normal position, jerk- 
ing the shark out of the water. 

At an early age the male pickaninnies 
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A Tip- 
from Roger We Babson 


AKE seven steps in a straight line of thought with Mr. 

Babson! And you will have settled a business problem 
that has probably bothered you a long time. The following 
excerpt from a letter written by this distinguished economist 
simplifies the whole proposition. 


ce 


Sone: Automatic Sprinkler equipments can be obtained on an insurance premium 
savings plan which allows their immediate cost to be spread over.a period of years. 
This renders large initial cash investment on the part of the purchaser unnecessary. 
The situation as explained by the Sprinkler Companies is as follows, and I agree 
therewith: 


1 Insurance premium payments are an unescapable annual expense. On such payments de- 
pends to a very large extent the stability of the whole credit structure of business. 


The installation of Automatic Sprinklers immediately reduces this annual payment 50% to 
90%, depending on various considerations of hazard, location, etc, 


Without the protection of Automatic Sprinklers this possible saving cannot be made, or, 
in other words, a useless waste goes on continuously. 


The plan referred to contemplates the gradual building up of a tangible property asset out 
of this unescapable insurance expense. 


The plan further provides for accomplishing this desirable result without disturbing work- 
ing capital position. In fact, it improves that position by making the property a better 
credit risk, as is evidenced by the fact that Dun’s Reports always ask if a plant is sprinklered. 


The plan secures the same immunity from fire, effective immediately, that would result 
from a cash purchase of a sprinkler equipment. 


Nn me» W LD 


7 The plan secures the same reduction in premiums—a permanent cut in overhead expense— 
that would result from a cash purchase of a sprinkler equipment.” 


HROUGH the Grinnell Sprinkler Savings Purchase Company this plan is 

made effective to our customers. The broad plan outlined by Mr. Babson 
is subject to several modifications to suit the working capital and insurance 
savings position as they exist in individual cases. Write today for a carbon 
copy of Mr. Babson’s remarkable letter in which he clarifies, in a new and vital 
way, the relation between fire insurance and fire protection. 


This letter is particularly interesting to insurance agents and brokers who 
can utilize it with their clients to show them how to make their properties fire 
safe at little or no expense. Write for your copy today. Just mail the coupon. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 


GRINNELL CO., INC., 274 W. Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


reas 


Please send me one carbon copy of Roger Babson’s 
discussion, and information about the Grinnell 
Sprinkler Savings Payment Plan. 
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Che Mighty 


Stories | 
of History } 


Told in Fascinating 


Story Form 

T ‘HINK of being able 

to read—in easy story 
form—about ali the stir- 
ring events that have 
made the world’s history. 
Dr. Ridpath’s eminent posi- 
tion as an historian is due 
largely to his wonderful flowing 
style, a style no other. his- 
torian has ever equalled. Rid- 
path, the profound scholar, the 
authority among authorities, has 
written history so that it readslike 
a great novel. He takes you with 
him through the life of the past. 
Pick up Ridpath’s History at any 
point and you will find a thrilling 
story — an account of some great 
historical occurence that seems to 
happen before your eyes. 


6000 Yeara of History 
x Resse 


The 
Lion Heart 
at Acre 


Ridpath’s History: World 


Including a Fall Aceount of the World War 
has long been recognized as standard authority. Ridpath 
all college presidents, by a quarter of a million Americans 
who own and love it. New Edition of nine handsome Oc- 
rate account of the World’s history from the dawn of time 
through the Great World War to the present Administration. 
bound with his wonderful Glog race. ; mare an 
end now for beautifu 
a" FREE 
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are instructed in the art of fishing. They 
are taught to make and put to practical 
purposes miniature nets, identical in pat- 
tern with those used by their elders; withal 
mesh, floats, and other details must be 
made to seale. One very curious method of 
fishing is done by the pickaninnies with 
bows and arrows, these quaint brown mites 
standing knee-deep in the water. After 
throwing a little bait, they will remain 
quite still, with arrow fitted; the fish within 
range, they let fly. Refraction does not 
appear to impede their aim, some of them 
returning to the village with quite a 
handsome bag. 


THE MAN-O’--WAR OF THE BLUE 


R. STEPHEN C. BRUNER of the 

Estacion Experimental Agronomiea, 
Cuba, crept and pulled himself up to the 
top of the tallest tree on Crocodile Key, and 
felt that he was in a good position to photo- 
graph the Man-o’-War birds, which he had 
come so far tofind. A sharp pullonthe back 
of his coat made him turn in dismay, but 
it was not a dangerous animal, merely a 
little white fuzzy baby Man-o’-War. It 
pulled and tugged on the coat until Mr. 
Bruner realized that it was hungry and was 
foreibly calling attention to the fact. 
“Food! Food!” it seemed to say, so Mr. 
Bruner gave him his finger to nibble, but 
it was not able to arrange the finger in a 
suitable position to swallow and had such 
a quizzical look in its ‘‘mild black eyes,”’ 
that it probably appreciated the joke. In 
The Nature Magazine (Washington), Mr. 
Bruner gives an account of his expedition 
in search of the Man-o’-Wars, and tells us: 


Those who have been privileged to sail 
the tropical seas are no doubt familiar 
with a great slender bird with the long 
forked tail of a swallow, which, on motion- 
less wings, floats in majestic circles through 
the cloudless sky with that perfect poise and 
grace peculiar to the limited number of 
creatures whom nature seems to have per- 
fected and so adapted to their environment 
that they appear as much a part of it as 
are the sunlight and blue waters themselves. 
Such is the Man-o’-War Bird (Fregata 
magnificens) . 

No one with the least sense of the artistic 
and beautiful could fail to be stirred with 
admiration at the sight of this master of 
flight, equaled by few birds and surpassed, 
perhaps, by none. Altho probably not 
endowed with the endurance of the alba- 
tross, it is nevertheless often met with in the 
open sea.far from land, and evidently 
distance is to it a matter of no great 
concern. A member of the Steganopodes— 
a group including the pelicans, cormorants, 
boobies, and tropic birds—the Man-o’- 
War Bird is so different in appearance from 
its cousins that their relationship would 
hardly be suspected unless by chance the 
small feet are examined, when it will be 
seen that all four toes are connected by 
webs, the chief character common to all. 

In America it is found throughout the 
tropical and subtropical seas from Florida 
and southern California southward, but 
occasionally wanders much farther north 
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during the summer. Except at the nesting 
grounds, however, it is nowhere seen in 
large numbers, altho it is a familiar sight in 
the West Indies and at many points along 
the Central and South American seaboard. 
The Man-o’-War Bird measures about 
forty inches in length. The adult male is 
dull black, rather glossy above, with a 
large bare orange-red or carmine throat- 
pouch, which is inflated at will to an 
enormous size during the mating season. 
The female is somewhat browner in color 
and has a white breast, while the fully 
feathered immature birds are more strik- 
‘ingly marked with the head and neck 
entirely white. The long, powerful-look- 
‘ing beak is nearly straight and is strongly 
hooked at the end. The large swallow tail, 
which adds so much to the beauty of the 
bird, is usually closed, or partly closed, 
ering flight, but may be opened at inter- 
vals, especially when making turns and in 
alighting. The wings are long and slender 
and are carried only partly extended, giving 
he birds a peculiar angular appearance 
‘that has called to mind pictures of certain 
prehistoric flying reptiles. Oddly enough, 
his resemblance only occurred to me while 
at their nesting grounds on a lonely islet 
far from the haunts of man and other 
terrestrial creatures. Here the great silent 
birds, floating back and forth overhead, 
gave the uncanny impression of beings of a 
past age, altho in reality they are most 
admirably fitted to the present. 
The food of the Man-o’-War Bird con- 
ists principally of fish and other animal 
matter which it is able to obtain from the 
surface of the water. It is well known, how- 
ever, that at times it has the evil habit of 
hasing other birds, such as cormorants, 
lls, terns, and boobies, when they are 
returning from fishing expeditions, and 
forcing them to disgorge their catch, which 
is promptly appropriated. 
_ The Man-o’-War Birds frequenting the 
coasts of Cuba and near-by islands seem to 
nest largely on a small mangrove key situ- 


ated near the south shore of Siguanea Bay, 


Isle of Pines. This key, consisting of only D id the 

‘an acre or two of more or less swampy land, | eren OS 

is known by the name of Crocodile Key, r 
due evidently to the fact that it is very 

popular among these reptiles, which take ANY homes will glow with new warmth this winter! 
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Mr. Bruner then gives us a most interest- 


‘ing account of his expedition: Each year more and more new Richardson Boilers are put 

; ; into service. Every installation brings many others the fol- 
With a keen desire to explore the lowing season. Because this is a boiler that not only proves far 
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horizon. It was Crocodile Key! 


Steering straight for the islet, we were 
soon as near as we dared approach, because 
of the shallow water which surrounds it. 


Casting anchor, we took to the small boat to 


go ashore. As we drew nearer I observed op) Steam orHot Water Boilers C& 


anew and strange phenomenon: the man- 
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forth with appearance of great concern. 
We pushed our way through the overhang- 
ing mangroves and made a landing by 
swinging ourselves up through the maze 
of aerial roots. The trees were exception- 
ally large and the nests were placed some 
twenty feet above the ground. With some 
little effort I was able to reach the first 
branches with my camera, and from there 
easily made my way upward. The tree 
selected was full of nests, placed only a 
few feet apart. As I ascended I en- 
countered a brooding female directly in 
my path and could not proceed without 
climbing over her, as the nest was placed 
against the trunk of the tree. As I peered 
through the branches I could see her watch- 
ing me attentively, her formidable beak 
apparently ready for action. I reached up 
cautiously and shook the nest—no result. 
I then pulled her tail; still she did not stir. 
Becoming reckless, I caught her by one 
wing and pulled her half off. This kind of 
familiarity was more than her equilibrium 
could stand, and with a single beat of her 
ereat wings she was away on the breeze. 

I then worked up to the top of the tallest 
branch of the tree, from where I could look 
out over the rookery and work my camera 
satisfactorily. I-wasin plain view from all 
sides, however, and a number of the birds 
took wing, but soon settled down again. 

I became aware that a Mrs. Man-o’-War 
was at home within arm’s-length. As I 
began focusing my Graflex on her she eyed 
the bright lens with suspicion and moved 
over a bit, exposing her nest and only egg, 
so I photographed them all together. In 
the meantime a very somber masculine 
representative of the tribe had alighted a 
few feet away, and in a most unconcerned 
way was now gravely engaged in inflating 
his brilliant red throat-pouch. This re- 
called to mind the operation performed by a 
child in blowing up a large toy balloon. 
After several minutes of this sport the 
gentleman suddenly deflated, and departed 
with the lively breeze which was now blow- 
ing. Altho these great sea-birds are usually 
silent, they were occasionally heard to emit 
a very low croaking note when hovering 
near. At times the birds cireling high 
above the rookery would also eall shrilly 
in a short, rapid series of peculiar, pene- 
trating notes, somewhat like those of 
certain hawks. 

The Man-o’-War Bird usually lays only 
one egg, of a dull, greenish, chalky-white 
color, somewhat larger than that of a tur- 
key, broadly oval in outline, and very thin- 
shelled and fragile. Altho both parents are 
known to take part in brooding, the birds 
on duty at the time were all females. 
Could it be that the only deserted nosts 
were those attended by the ‘‘head of the 
family” in each case, at the moment of our 
arrival? 


It seems that the newly hatched nestlings 
are pitiful, naked, helpless little beings, 
resembling very young pigeons, as there is 
no indication of the long beak. But, we 
read on: 


A thick growth of white down is soon 
acquired, however, the beak lengthens, and 
they become strong enough to take some 
notice of the world, altho the wings seem 
heavy and burdensome. As the youngsters 
increase in size the back and shoulders 
develop black feathers—the interscapu- 
laries—which contrast oddly with the 
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pure white down covering the rest of the 
body. 

At this period they are lively, interesting 
little fellows, and are able to sit up straight 
like comical little penguins. This plumage 
is followed by that in which the head and 
lower parts of the body are white and the 
remainder mostly brownish black, at which 

stage they leave the nests. The food of the 
young consists of small fish which are 
obtained from their parents’ throats by 
thrusting their heads inside. This phase 
of the family duties was not observed at 
| Crocodile Key, as our visit was made at 
the mid-day siesta period, meals being 
served during the morning and afternoon 
hours. 

_ The young birds have their troubles. It 
4 is well known that imprudent or unfor- 
tunate nestlings not infrequently fall from 
the small, frail platforms built by well- 
meaning but inexpert parents. Those 
which reach the water are probably all 
well received by the patient crocodiles, 
Brhile others, in attempting to save them- 
selves, are caught by their necks in the 
forks of the branches and strangled to 
death. The birds which have thus pre- 
maturely ended their career have been 
seen with such frequency by those few 
who are acquainted with Crocodile Key 
that they have come to refer to them as 
“hang birds.” 

Apparently family duties may demand 
the attention of the Man-o’-War Bird 
during almost any season of the year, but 
arly spring is evidently the busiest period. 
At Crocodile Key eggs and young of all 
ages have been found in March and April, 
while as late as October some nests are still 
inhabited, altho the nestlings are now 
nearly fully grown. Thus it would appear 
that late fall and early winter is the only 
period available for a general vacation. 

On the opposite side of the islet from the 
-Man-o’-War Bird colony a few White 
Ibises and cormorants were seen, which 
are supposed to nest there. None, how- 
ever, had attempted housekeeping near 
the Man-o’-War Birds, which may be 
explained, perhaps, by the rather piratical 

ttitude of the latter toward their less 
powerful neighbors. On the other hand, I 
a of no bird or beast that dares to 
‘interfere in the affairs of the Man-o’-War 
Bird, except man, of course, who interferes 
with everything. In this respect he prob- 
ably does so now out of curiosity only, or 
perhaps occasionally to test his marks- 
manship, but it is recorded that formerly 
the negro inhabitants of some of the 
Bahamas, who are not fastidious as regards 
matters of diet, utilized certain rookeries 
as the source of a meat supply as long as 
they lasted. 

It may be concluded that the Man-o’- 
War Bird, considering his habits, is 
neither directly injurious nor beneficial 
to mankind—that is, from the cold, eco- 
nomical point of view. However, nothing 
could be without value that so stirs the 
“inner self’? of one as does the inspiring 
sight of this superb creature as it soars 
with such indescribable grace in the sky. 
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HOW THE MOTOR SATURATION POINT 
MAY COME 
NE OF THE QUESTIONS that is puzzling motor-car 
manufacturers, stockholders in the automobile con- 
cerns, and more disinterested observers, is when the 
saturation point will come, when the equilibrium will be estab- 
lished between the number of motor-cars operated and the num- 
ber of individuals in the population. When that time comes, 
we read in the Cleveland Trust Company’s Business Bulletin, 
published in a great motor-making city, ‘‘the number of new cars 
that can be sold each year will be determined by the demand 
for replacements, the export 
markets, and the steady but 
slow increase called for by 
the growth of population.” 
Since automobiles are being 
manufactured more rapidly 
than they are wearing out 
and greatly out of all pro- 
portion to the increase in 
population or the export de- 
mand, ‘‘it is clear that such 
a saturation point will be 
reached some time.” 

Now the common assump- 
tion has been that when this 
condition arrives it will come 
gradually over a _ series of 
years and give plain warning 
of its approach. But the 
Cleveland writer suggests 
that very likely it will come 
suddenly, ‘‘like a thief in the 
night.” The obvious method 
of forecasting the saturation 
point in automobiles would 
be to study saturation points 
of other articles. It is noted 
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TAX CLUBS, A NEW FACTOR IN TAX- 
REVISION 


66 AX CLUBS” HAVE BEEN DESCENDING o1 
Washington in such numbers during the deliberation 
of the Ways and Means Committee, that murmuring 

are heard which may, according to David Lawrence, be the fore 

runners of Congressional inquiry. These clubs come to Washing 
ton in private cars and serve banquets in the Washingto: 
hotels to members of Congress and the press. Now it is perfecth 
legitimate, writes Mr. Lawrence in one of his Consolidate 

Press dispatches, to try to influence Congress to make a scientifi 

tax law, but the method i 

calculated to arouse antag 

onism, for ‘‘ there is somethin 
about the Congressional tem 
perament which instinctivel, 
sets up a mood of resistane 
to formally organized move 
ments to affect legislation. 

“The tax clubs are born o 

a desire to tell Congress tha 

the taxpayers, especially thos 

upon whom the _ greates 
burden of taxation falls, ar 
asking for reform not merel; 
because of their own busi 
nesses, but because ever 
tax rate affects in some way 
the cost of living and con 
ditions of employment fo 
the millions who pay no diree 
taxes or a small portion there 
of.” Among the State tai 
clubs which have been ver 
conspicuous in recent week 
in Washington are those frox 
Towa, Texas and Georgia. A 
Mr. Lawrence continues: 


AUTOMOBILES 
IN USE PER 
000 OF ADULT 
POPUL ATION 

| 


that: 


“Saturation points of a 
sort were reached long ago 
in the cases of the bicycle, 
the sewing-machine, har- 
vesters, and popular-priced 


1830 1840 1850 1860 1870 1680 1890 1900 1910 


From the Cleveland Trust Company’s Business Bulletin 


A STUDY IN SATURATION POINTS 


All of a sudden in the ’nineties the country found it had enough railroad 

mileage. Will the same thing happen some time to the demand for auto- 

mobiles, which so far shows no signof slowing down? Ofcourse, the parallel 
may be spoiled by gradual substitution of foreign for domestic markets. 


“The movement is novel 
for these clubs are not askin; 
for a special concession a 
when interested parties appl 
for particular tariff redue 
tions, but for the committee’ 


pianos, but the available 
data are not sufficiently full 
to make possible careful comparative studies of these examples.”’ 


A diagram is then presented (reproduced on this page) which 
shows the relationship between population in the United States 
and railroad mileage and the use of automobiles since thes- 
transportation agencies have existed. As we read in explanatior 
of the comparison presented in the diagram: 


In the diagram the two lines represent the relationship in this 
country between population and railroad mileage and the use of 
automobiles since these agencies of transportation have been in 
existence. Beginning almost a century ago the railroad mileage 
increased with almost unchecked rapidity except for short periods 
during the Civil War, the depression of the ’seventies, and the 
depression of 1884, until about 1893. It appears to have sud- 
denly reached a true saturation point at that time, and for 
twenty years, or until the advent of the automobile, its relation- 
ship to the population changed but little. 

The heavy dashed line shows the astonishingly rapid increase 
in the use of automobiles during the past fifteen years. As yet 
it has received no important check in its upward course, but the 
probabilities are that when the saturation point is approached 
it will make its advent known as suddenly and with as little 
warning as did that of the railroads thirty years ago. 


support of proposals like tha 
advanced by the Secretary o 
the Treasury. The clubs are composed of eminent men in th 
local communities, men who are by no means involved in part; 
politics, and whose influence ‘back home’ can not be ignored 

“The idea of bringing the constituency closer to the membe 
of Congress in this way commended itself to the tax association 
as likely to help get a scientific tax law, but even the mos 
legitimate of organizations meets Congressional frowns whe 
there is any appearance of organized wealth. Perhaps mor 
important than the influence which the clubs will be able t 
exert here will be the knowledge that the individuals will ge 
of the tax problem and Congressional maneuvers so that th 
people ‘back home’ will be better informed through thes 
clubs of who is assisting or obstructing tax reform. Anothe 
advantage which the tax clubs have over previous methods ¢ 
influencing Congress is that State groups ordinarily are nc 
in close touch with each other. The national movement in th 
case will mean that the State clubs will cooperate to persuad 
heir members of Congress to modify extreme positions. 
Congressional election is to be heid a year hence and membe: 
of Congress will not readily antagonize influential constituent 
It’s a delicate procedure at best and may prove a boomerar 
to the organizers, but it is worth while to note that thus f: 
there are only murmurings which may or may not vanish - 
the face of effective pressure from ‘back home.’” 
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How investment is made 
simple and safe for the average man 


‘Fointing out mistakes most frequently 
made by investors 


OM EING in touch with tens of thousands of investors gives us an unusual 
Opportunity to observe how many there are who need to be reminded of 
the simple and elementary principles of sound investment. For instance, 
many lists of holdings show little or poor diversification. They may be 

made up mostly of real estate, or industrial or railroad bonds. Sometimes they are 
all of one issue; or, they cover a single kind of property. 


> ee: 


‘Too many eggs in one basket 


No experienced investor would put all his eggs in one basket. However sound the security, 
it is subject to changing business conditions. Industries have their ups and downs. Adverse con- 
ditions may affect one and not another. 


Good bonds are the safest form of income-bearing investment. They involve very little risk. 
But even that risk should be averaged by investing in as many different bond issues as feasible, 
originating in various industries and localities. That makes security doubly sure. 


The lure of high returns 


Another common mistake is to yield to the lure of high returns. Many investors buy third 
and fourth grade securities to obtain a higher return than can be expected from conservative 
bonds. They may get their income for a while, even for a long while, and still they are not 
investing. They are merely speculating, with the attendant risk. 


No investment ally 


Another mistake many investors make is to use their own unaided judgment or the judg- 
ment of friends little or no better informed than themselves. Investment is simple and safe 
when you have access to expert knowledge of underlying values. There is a reliable place to 
find it. And that is, in the experienced bond house. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. originates many and varied bond issues and keeps on hand bonds suit- 
able to a wide range of requirements. It is thus in position to fit the bond to the investor impar- 
tially, based on his holdings, income, and other circumstances. 


This house has many other advantages to offer—age, size, knowledge, experience, rep- 
utation, bonds of well known quality underwritten by itself, wide diversification 
of issues, and an earnest desire to be of service. Investment problems can be dealt 
with as effectively by mail as they can be in person. Address our nearest office. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St. 601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 
ST. LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
319 North 4th St. 82 Devonshire St. 425 East Water St. 610 Second Ave., S. 
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John Bagley 
left it as his 
legacy 


NLY two things are required 

to know intimately the genius 

of John Bagley, Virginia’s master 
tobacco blender. 

One—your pipe bowl crammed 

with a charge of BUCKINGHAM 

Smoking Tobacco. Two—a match. 


For BUCKINGHAM is a symbol of 
Bagley’s wizardry. It was his master- 
piece. Here you have a blend that 
is not only cool, mellow, mild and 
smooth—butbewitchinglyfragrant. 
Like the scented foliage of the 
tropics....the perfumed breath of 
Dixie’s fields in June.... 

Bagley alone of all the great masters 
knew how to inculcate fragrance. To 
color his marvelous blends with aroma. 
To turn the smoke cloud intoa haze of per- 
fume so irresistible that even women folks 
loved to have it smoked in their presence. 


Eager to try this aromatic blend? Here’s 
a clue—just step into your favorite tobac- 
conist’s and ask for a tin of BUCKINGHAM. 


—And Tonight—in Your Wife’s 
Presence—Smoke Buckingham! 


If you are unable to obtain Buckingham from your 
tobacco dealer, just send us his name and 15c—back 
will come a full-size package. 


Gparanteed by 


¢a¢ O@Pcmaren 


New York City 


Huckingham 


Smoking Tobacco 


10c in the 
foil packet 
15c in the tin 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 
November 4.—The Druses are reported to 
be cutting the railroads within the 
shadow of the walls of Damascus, and 
doing considerable other damage. 


November 5.—A plot to assassinate 
Premier Mussolini is reported un- 
covered, and Signor Zaniboni, a Social- 
ist ex-Deputy, is arrested in Rome, and 
Gen. Luigi Capello, a prominent Free 
Mason, is held by the police at Turi in 
connection with the alleged plot. 


The inmost sarcophagus containing the 
body of Tut-ankh-Amen is uncovered, 
according to an announcement by the 
Ministry of Works at Cairo. 


The plebiscitary commission appointed 
to solve the Taena-Arica dispute ac- 
cedes to Gen. John J. Pershing’s resolu- 
tion to reduce the number of Chilean 
troops and secret-service men to the 
number maintained by Peru. 


The French Government appoints Senator 
Henry de Jouvenel, former editor-in- 
chief of Le Matin, High Commissioner 
of Syria, to succeed General Sarrail. 
Premier, Painlevé announces that France 
has lost 6,632 men in Syria since 1920. 


Arabs are reported joining the Druses in 
their war against the French, and 
serious fighting in the vicinity of 
Damascus is announced. 


November 6.—Italy is further stirred by 
the publication of a detailed report 
that the alleged conspiracy to assassi- 
nate Premier Mussolini included the 
overthrow of the Fascist Government, 
the fall of the House of Savoy, and the 
setting up of an Italian Republic. 


The French Government notifies the 
German Government that the Allied 
forces occupying the Rhineland will 
begin evacuation of the Cologne bridge- 
head December 1, on condition that 
Germany further limits the number of 
Green Police and its armament, and 
disbands the General Staff. 


The Druse tribesmen are reported in 
control of a great part of the territory 
north of Damascus, and to be in posses- 
sion of Deraya, about seven miles 
south of Damascus. 


Clemeny Voroshiloff, peasant born, and 
in early life a foundry laborer, becomes 
chief of the Soviet Red Army, succeed- 
ing the late Gen. Michael W. Frunse, 
who succeeded Leon Trotzky as the 
Soviet war leader. 


November 7.—Marshal Petain, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the French forees in 
Morocco, announces on his arrival in 
Marseilles that Abd-el-Krim, leader of 
the Riffs in Morocco, is now encircled, 
and that the French no longer have 
anything to fear. 


The Painlevé Cabinet approves a scheme 
of taxation which levies as high as 
15 per cent. upon the actual value of 
stocks and bonds and calls upon all 
holders of virtually all categories of 
assessable property to deliver an 
average of about 10 per cent. to the 
French Treasury within fourteen years. 


Hight more persons, including Ulisse 
Ducci, head of “‘ Italia Liberia,” the Op- 
position organization fathered by Gen. 
Pepino Garibaldi, are arrested in con- 
ne¢tion with the alleged conspiracy to 
assassinate Premier Mussolini and over- 
throw the Italian Government. 


November 9.—Anti-Italian demonstrations 
have occurred in many parts of Jugo- 


have you q 
Cold room 


ey 


IRID Air Valves make 
cold radiators hot. 
Attach easily to any steam 
radiator without. tools — 
need no adjusting — never 
leak—make_ no noise: Sold 
at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.60. 


AIRID 


AIR VALVES 
_ make cold radiators HOT 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


by Cunard Line, new oil-burners 
Jan. 20, Around the World Cruise 
westward. 128 days, $1250 to $3000. 
Jan. 30, Mediterranean Cruise 
62 days, $600 to $1700. 
June 30, 1926, Norway . 
and Western Mediterranean 
53 days, $550 to $1250. 

Rates include hotels, drives, guides, fees. 
Longest experienced cruise management. 
Established 30 years 
F. C. CLARK, Times Bidz., New York 


If You Want to Dry Your Tears, Use 


MAJORS CEMENT 


IS GOOD 


For repairing china, 
glassware, bric-a- 
brac, meerschaum, || 
tipping billiard | 
cues, 25c per bottle. | 
Leather Cement, || 
20c per bottle at || 
dealers or 4g% Pearl || 


St., No Yoic; 


Safe 
Milk 


\ The ORIGINAL 


Malted Mi y . 
i 5 ey and Diet 
A i For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 


, Nursing Mothers, etc. 
“ Avoid Imitations 


Slavia because of indignation over re- 
ports that Fascists had attacked the 
Jugo-Slav Consulate and the office of 
a Slovenian newspaper at Trieste, says 
a dispatch from Vienna. The trouble 
at Trieste resulted from an article in the 
Slovenian newspaper saying the story 
of the plot against Premier Mussolini 
was a pure invention. 


The French are reported to have arrested 
» 200 persons in Damascus as a result of 
the recent outbreak there. 


DOMESTIC 


November 4.—The Western Joint Assovia- 
_ tion of general chairmen of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
_ Order of Railway Conductors approves 
proposals to ask wage-increases amount- 
ing to more than $25,000,000. 


Roy Chapman Andrews, head of the third 

expedition of the American Museum of 
_ Natural History into Mongolia, arrives 
- in San Francisco and reports important 
_ discoveries which indicate that pre- 
historic man originated in Asia. 


ovember 5.—The Connecticut State Su- 

preme Court upholds the conviction of 
Gerald Chapman, who has been sen- 
_tenced to death for the murder of a 
policeman in New Britain on October 
12, 1924. 


Jovember 6.—The House Ways and Means 

Committee votes to abolish the income- 
_ tax publicity clause, and approves the 
repeal of the gift tax, the retaining of 
_ the corporation and capital stock tax, 
and the raising to $20,000 of the figure 
on which reductions of 25 per cent. for 
- earned incomes will apply. 


The United States Government officially 
recognizes the provisional régime in- 
augurated in Persia and headed by 
Reza Khan, following the deposition of 
the Shah. 


The Roumanian War-Debt Commission 
arrives in Washington. 


ovember 7.—An economic review made 
publie by the Department of Commerce 
shows that the living conditions during 
the past year were the best in the his- 
tory of the country. 


In an address to the national convention of 
the Anti-Saloon League, in Chicago, 
Gen. Lincoln C, Andrews, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and chief 
enforcement officer, says that the de- 

partment is concentrating its effort 

— on dividing Prohibition Enforcement 

equally between the State and Federal 

4 authorities in order that there may be 

- more ‘‘punch”’ to law enforcement. 

N 


ovember 8.—Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
_ sylvania warns the delegates to the 
National Convention of the Anti- 

Saloon League that ‘‘a defeatist move- 
ment’ against Prohibition is under way, 
_ and Ernest H. Cherington, Secretary 
of the World League against Alcohol, 
' and former Goy. Pat Neff of. Texas 

assert in effect that the Prohibition 

law would be enforced if President 
Coolidge gave the word. 


November 9.—Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania invites John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, and 
Maj. W. W. Inglis, chairman of the 
Anthracite Operators’ Wage Com- 
mittee, to meet with him and discuss the 
strike in the anthracite fields. 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
tentatively agrees to a reduction of 
about $111,036,000 on various excise 
levies, including the automobile and 
tobacco taxes. 


November 10.—The Houso Ways and 

Means Committee finishes work on 
___ tax-reduction and sets the final total of 
: reduction at $308,366,709. 
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Internationally Famous Pianist 


Prefers the KIMBALL 


N his public recitals throughout this country, in his 
studio work,and when composing, George Liebling 

is enthusiastic over his Kimball Piano. Honored on two 
continents, Mr. Liebling has had occasion to know 
many makes of pianos, yet, in his own words, he has 
chosen the Kimball because ‘‘in all particulars it attains 
the highest achievement in the realm of piano making.” 


When you purchase a Kimball for your home, your 
judgment is confirmed by the approval of great pianists 
like Mr. Liebling-and by other musicians equally re- 
nowned, by the verdict of expositions which have 
made history, and thousands of satisfied owners. 


The success of the Kimball is founded on merit. Its reliability is 
due to the complete manufacture within the Kimball factories and 
the purchaser is amply protected. Whether you are considering 
a grand, a reproducing piano, an upright, a player piano, a pipe 
organ or a phonograph, you should see the Kimball before buying. 


Aresponsible KIMBALL dealer should be near you. If not, write Dept. KL, and we will 


sell to you direct. Descriptive catalogs, also nearest dealer’s address, sent you on request 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. Established 1857) 
Factory and Executive Offices: 306 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Preparing the plate. Tun- 
ing pins are familiar to all, but 
it is not well known that there 
is a tremendous strain on each 
string and pin. The plate and 
the pin block must be so made 


that the piano will stand solidly in tune, and 
the durability assured for years to come—a 
notable quality in the Kimball. 


Ivory laying for the keys of pianos and pipe 
organs suggests the art and beauty of the in- 
strument. Theartisan takesinfinite carein each 
operation. To aid the skilled hand, machinery 
has been specially invented by and for Kimball 
workers —clamping devices for holding the 
ivory securelyto the wood, and other machinery. 


HUTA 


WANTED 
This clever inven= 
tion is meeting with 
nation-wide ap= 
| proval—in fact it is 
| sweeping the coun= 


try. We want good 
men to present it 
to the millions of 
men who are just 
waiting forit. ~'o 
experience res= 


quired. Sells at 
sight. Write for 
agents’ terms. 


OBT. H. INGERSOLL, to 
whom the world owes the 
Dollar Watch and the first line of 
low priced, dependable watches, 
is now bringing before the Ameri- 
can public another article of great 
economic  value—the Ingersoll 
Dollar Stropper; an ingenious 
invention for resharpening all 
makes of safety razor blades. 


The INGERSOLL 
Dollar Stropper 


is constructed on an. entirely 
new principle. It is so designed 
as to automatically bring the 
edge of the blade in contact with 
the leather strop, at the proper 
angle, thus insuring a keen cutting 
edge. It can be used by any 
one without skill or practice. 
The user cannot fail. 


A Real Xmas Gift 


Give him an Ingersoll Stropping 
Outfit and he will feel grateful 
to you as long as he lives. The 
first time he uses it he will think 
it a Godsend. There is almost 
magic in the speed, comfort and 
pleasure to be had by the use of the 
INGERSOLL DOLLAR STROPPER. 


Ten Days’ Trial 


It is the unanimous verdict that 
the Ingersoll Dollar Stropping 
Outfit is a real boon to the man 
who saves. It is more than an 
accessory to your shaving kit—it 
is a life investment in a new kind 
of shaving comfort which you 
never dreamed would come to you. 
It costs no more than a few blades 
and will save vou all future blade 
money and all the dull-blade tor- 
ment. Send $1.00 for complete Outfit, 
including patent Stropper (blade holder) 
and fine leather Strop. Use it 10 days 
and if you do not get the most comfort- 
able, quickest and cleanest shaves you 
ever had, return it and we will return 
your $1 at once. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll, Pres. New Era Mfg. Co. 

Dept. 1511, 476 Broadway, New York City 

I enclose $x for which please send me the Ingersoll Dollar 
Stropping Outfit complete, including the Ingersoll Specially 


Prepared Leather Strop. 


It is understood that I can re- 


turn the Ontfit in 10 days if not satisfied, and that you 


will return my dollar. 


ANG MGS et Aloreut os. tee 


Make of Razor Used 


UO If interested in agents’ proposition, check here 


Dialogs, Monologs, 
Musical Comedies 
and Revues, Min- 


strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. 
T. S. DENISON & CQ., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 34 


VaudevilleActs 
How to Stage aPlay 
Make-up Goods 


Catalog FREER. 
CHICAGO 


‘Tuberculosis ana 


That Magic 106 


EST, good foodand sensible living 

are Said to play a 90% part in 
curing tuberculosis. 

and altitude count for 10%. 

eastern specialists concede this much, 

You would join with us in calling 
it The Magic 10% if you 
the thousands who found health in 
Albuquerque after failing in less 
favored climates, 

You enter the fight against tu- 
berculosis in Albuquerque with all 
climatic factors in your favor. Mild 
winters. Average summer temper- 
ature 70.2; low humidity; less than 
one-fifth the rainfall of eastern re- 
Sorts; no fogs; no muggy weather; 
altitude 5,000 feet. 

Get all details in our new illus- 
trated book, Putting 4-Wheel Brakes 
on Tuberculosis Which will be sent 
gratis to the names you suggest. 


Albuqueraue Civic Council 


741 Wirst National Bank Building 


Climate 
Even 


could see 


Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


A Knight Errant.—Clarence Darrow be- 
lives in showing up when a felon needs a 
friend.—Life. 


Harmonious Furniture.—Combined 
Chairs to Sing.—Subhead in a religious 
item in the New York Herald Tribune. 


Sure Enough.—Sum—‘What do you 
think of the new type of car that can be 
converted for sleeping?” 

Hr—‘‘It’s the bunk.” —Motor Age. 


Will It Bite,—-LOST—A fur neck-piece 
on West Main name of Jeff, any informa- 
tion will be gratefully received at 602 
Buttonwood St. Phone 3161— Ad in a 
Pennsylvania Paper. 


It Might Have Been Worse.—BURLEY 
—Five had a narrow escape from death or 
more serious injury Friday afternoon when 
two machines collided on the highway 
west of Milner.—Idaho Statesman. 


A Fatal Post-Mortem.—The cause of 
death was given as acute lepto-meningitis, 
or brain hemorrhage, following an autopsy 
by acting coroner, Herman G. Weiskotten, 
last night.—From a news wtem in the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard. 


Scrambled Metaphors.—Polities is not 
dead—it is only sleeping. It stands ad- 
journed. If Congress will tread softly and 
keep an even keel, the happy condition 
promises to be permanent.—LHditorial in 
the Dayton (O.) Journal. 


For Good Digestions.— 
SUPERIOR EATS—WHERE? 
Hattiesburg Vuleanizing Co. 
328 West Pine St. 
—Display Ad in the Hattiesburg (Md.) 


American. 


Stick-to-it-iveness.—Those who lack 
courage can learn a lot from postage stamps. 

Postage stamps never know when they’re 
licked. 

It’s different with bill-posters, however. 

When they’re pasted all over the lot, 
they tell the world.—Judge. 


Johnny’s Diagnosis.—‘‘Mother,” cried 
little Mary, as she rushed into the farm- 
house they were visiting, ‘Johnny wants 
the listerine. He’s just caught the cutest 
little black and white animal, and he 
thinks it’s got halitosis.”— Union Pacific 
Magazine. 


Filial Loyalty —F arHer—‘‘So the teacher 
caught you using a bad word and punished 
you.” 

Tommy—‘‘Yes, and she asked me where 
I learned it.” 

FarHER—‘‘What did you tell her?” 

Tommy—‘I didn’t want to give you 
away, pa, so I blamed it on the parrot.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Unhappy F8! 
Weep to the tale of Willie T8 
Who met a girl whose name was K8. 
He courted her at a fearful r8 
And begged her soon to become his m8. 
“TI would if I could,” said lovely KS. 
“I pity your lonely unhappy st8. 
But alas, alas, you’ve come too 18. 
“Tm married already. The mother of &.” 
— Northwestern Life Lines. 


he Worlds Standard 
Loud Speaker 


Alfred Graham & Co., 
ndon, England, 


Patentees 


a Stars 
this creation ofthe Worlds 
oldest makers of speakers 


HE actual originators and 

world’s oldest makers of loud 
speakers have created in The Am- 
plion a long distance radio repro- 
ducer so clear and powerful that 
many use Amplions to take the place 
of one tube in their set. Hear this 
product of over 30 year ’ experience 
—hear it in comparison .7ith any 
or all other makes—and you will 
learn why The Amplion interna- 
tionally leads in sales. 


Choice of Royalty and Nobility 
abroad, and of the musically critical 
everywhere, The Amplion alsoi stand- 
ard with the finest of radio sets made 
in England, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land and other foreign nations as well 
as with the better American sets. 


Insist upon an Amplion demonstra- 
tion. Sizes and prices $12 to $42.50. 
Phonograph units in two sizes. Write 

_ for “The Amplion Pedigree” and 
dealer’s name. 


THE AMPLION CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 


Suite I, 280 Madison Ave., New York 
Burndept of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


side of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and_ thirty-six other practicas 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY { 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-852B Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © AS 1923 


| You can complete 
| this simplified HigE 


CHICAGO 


Cuticura Soap 


Pure and Wholesome | 


Keeps The Skin Clear 


Soap. Ointment, Talcum sold evervwhere. 
De Luxe Story Book 
For Little Children— 


| PUSSY WILLOW’S | 
NAUGHTY KITTENS 


By LILLIAN E. YOUNG 


It’sagem. Unique. Original. Appealing. 
Beautiful. With 12 jolly cat pictures in 
bright colors, and a novel feature that liter- 
ally opens doors to new scenes, This sump- 
tuous book will both satisfy and delight 
the little folk. 
Size 8144x1034 Colored illustrated cover. 
$2, net; $2.14, postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-350 Fourth Avenue, New York 


| 


Good Layers.—TEN R. I. pullets, ready 
to lay 4-hole wood cook stove, with pipe. 
702 So. Van Ness.—From a Santa Ana 
_(Cal.) paper. 


A Contortionist.— 
INDIAN, JAILED, BITES 
OFF EAR AND FINGER 
— Headlines in an Indianapolis paper. 


_ The Glad Chorus.— aris hotel clerks 
refused to register all Americans who walk 
in and shout, ‘‘Well! Well So this is 
Paris?” the hotels would be vacant.— Judge. 


Comfort for the Noble Red Man.— 
A small flat case of red leather contains a 
pair of traveling slippers for men of the 
same cheerful shade.—From the ‘““Woman’s 

_ Page” of an Ohio paper. 


_ The Ups and Downs of Life.—‘‘James 
~MeGillieuddy’s Rolls-Royce was stolen 
while standing in front of the county poor- 
house where he was visiting his aged 
-parents.’”’—Brevity in a Michigan paper. 


Might Try Anything Once.—‘‘And will 
you want a coat-of-arms on this silver, 
Mr. Newriche?”’ 


. “T dunno. Lemme see some samples.’’— 
Life. 


Page Conan Doyle.— 
HUSHED JURORS LISTEN 
TO GRIPPING STORY TOLD 
BY GIRL WHO IS DEAD 
— Headlines in the Marietta (O.) Times. 


On Wings?—‘‘On May 1, 1905, two Olds- 
mobiles started from Broadway and 
Fiftieth Street, New York. The winning 

_ ear arrived in Portland, Oregon, forty-four 
hours later.”—From a San Pedro (Cal.) 


paper. 


Keeping an Open Mind.—Y ouna Rirr— 
_ “We’re winning, aren’t we, father?” 
 Faruer—‘‘You never ean tell, boy. This 
may turn out to be a terrible walloping 
for us when we get the Huropean news- 
-papers!”’—Dublin Opinion. 


A Rich Haul.—Window Washers Take 
Liquor—Two youths engaged to wash 
Bendows at the home of H. L. Schaefer, 
5137 Colfax Avenue south, charged with 
stealing a quart of alcohol, a necktie and 
wholesale jeweler with offices in the 
workhouse by Judge C. L. Smith in 
municipal court Wednesday.— Brevity in 
the Minneapolis Tribune. 


A Financial Wizard. — GenTtTLEMAN— 
“What would you do with a nickel if I 
gave you one?”’ f 

Hoso (sareastically)—‘“Get a new suit, 
mister, an’ some supper, an’ a night’s 
lodgin’, an’ breakfast an’ dinner to-morrow.” 

GrenTrTLEMAN—‘My good fellow, here’s 
a quarter. Go and support yourself for 
the rest of your life.”—Boston Transcript. 


Sauce for the Gander.—The parson 
was trying to illustrate to the class of small 
boys what was meant by moral courage. 
“Supposing,” he said, ‘twelve boys were 
sleeping in a dormitory and one said his 
prayers. That would be moral courage.”’ 
The boys quite understood. ‘Now,’ 
he went on, ‘“‘can any one give me an ex- 
ample?” ‘Yes,’’ answered the lad in the 
back row. “If twelve clergymen were 
sleeping in a dormitory and one didn’t 
say his prayers, that would be moral 
courage.”’—London News, quoted by the 
Christian Register. 
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‘Tone Quality 
that Brings 
You Closer to 


—— the Music 


HE pleasing nearness of 
voice or instruments, when 
heard over a Bristol Speaker, is 
due to the remarkable clarity 


of each individual tone. 


Heretofore, only the middle and upper 
notes were distinct; the bass was all but 
lost. Now, for the first time in radio, the 
low notes can all be heard in their true 
musical values—thus evening up the entire 
tonal scale. The Bristol SUPER-UNIT $25.00 


with special, low-pitch diaphragm makes Non-metallic 
A . (oprhos Wakes 
this possible. cea nee 


Hear all of the concert. Tune it in with pres ee 


a Bristol Speaker. Your dealer will gladly aan SA 


arrange for a trial in your own home. Other horn types 


at $15 and $20. 
Send for Free Booklet 


entitled, ““How To Select Your Loud Speaker.” It 
tells how to look for and find tone quality in a loud 
speaker. The Bristol Company, Radio Div. A, 
Waterbury, Conn. For 36 years makers of highly 
accurate and sensitive Bristol Recording Instruments. 


Super C 
Cabinet Speaker 
$30.00 
Beautiful mahogany case, 
17 x 10 x 103;%.* Extra 
long sound chamber. New 

Super-Unit. 


pe 1. Sl OL 
Loud Speaker 


[The AUDIOPHONE] 
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INE YES has a signature 
written in Higgins’ Eter- 
nal Ink faded from any paper. 
It is there permanently for the use 
and protection of generations to 
come. 

Of course your accounting depart- 
ment uses Higgins’ Eternal Ink. 

Writes Black and Eternally re- 
mainsso. 20z. bottle, 15c. At most 
stationery and drug stores. 
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IN-GIFT BOXES 
AT LEADING DEALER'S 


California Sweets 
In Special Gift Boxes 


We suggest, for one, a generous 2-lb. assort- 
ment of Stuffed Figs and California Glace 
Fruit packed in an_attractive, sturdy box 
made of beautiful California Redwood. A 
typical California Gift, priced at $2.50 and 
shipped prepaid anywhere. 

Mail coupon today. Include a greeting 
card, if you like, or we will insert one for you. 

Write for catalogue showing 40 other ideas 


in California Gift Boxes. 

ee ss oe 
| J. W. Robinson Co., Los Angeles, California. j 
I Enclosed is $2.50; please send your 2-lb. assort- | 
\ ment of Stuffed Figs and California Glace Fruit to 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


cid stions concerning the correct use_ of 
ae the Funk & Wagnalls New 


words for this column, ‘ 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


pajamas.—‘‘S. L. K.,’”” Allston, Mass.—The 
preferred spelling in the United States is pajamas. 
The spelling used in England is pyjamas. In the 
transliteration of Oriental words, there is often 
little choice among several forms which have 
practically the same sound. Down to the middle 
of the nineteenth century, this word was spelled 
also paijamahs, pigammahs, peijammahs, pte- 
jamahs, pyjamahs; yet there are some persons who 
contend that usage does not simplify spelling. 


pawky.—“G. J.,” Story City, Ia.—This is a 
Scottish word and means ‘‘cunning; sly; humor- 
ous.”” It is pronounced pok’/i—o as in or, 7 as in 
habit. 


Philathea.—‘‘R. J. M.,”” Mineral Springs, Pa,— 
This term designates ‘‘a world-wide organization 
of young women’s Bible classes, _represented 
among various religious denominations. The 
word is derived from the Greek philed, love, and 
alttheia, truth. 


quinine.—“‘H. A. S.,”” Brooklyn, N. Y.—The 
word quinine may be pronounced either kwin’in 
(first and second i’s as in habit), or kwai'nain (first 
and second ai’s as in aisle). See ‘25,000 Words 
Frequently Mispronounced,”’ p. 713. 


reversive.—‘‘J. M. M.,”’ Atlantic City, N. J. 
This word is in rare use and means “tending 
toward, causing, or showing reversal; atavic. 


Rockies.—‘L. J. C.,’’ Denver, Colo.—The 
word Rockies is a colloquialism. It is generally 
used in the plural to indicate the Rocky Moun- 
tains by all railroad systems in the country. 


round, around.—‘‘S.S. Y.,’’ Cambridge, Mass. 
—Round, preposition, is defined as: ‘‘On every 
side of, or nearly so; in such a manner as to 
encircle; as, a scarf round his arm.’’ Round has all 
the senses of around, and is hardly distinguished 
from it in common use, but lays, if anything, more 
stress on the strictly circular nature of the position 
or relation, around approaching nearer to about. 


rugged.—"‘C. R. R.,” Pittsburgh, Pa.—The 
word rugged has been used in the United States at 
least since 1848 in the sense of ‘possessing 
vigorous health; robust, sturdy; as, rugged trees.” 

The early colloquial usage applied more directly 
to one’s state of health and one’s general degree of 
robustness than to inanimate objects, as, for 
instance, Holmes in his ‘‘ Breakfast Table’’ says: 
“T am getting along in life, and I ain’t quite so 
rugged as I used to be.”” From this colloquial usage 
the idea of sturdiness has overcome the more 
correct meaning of roughness, and the result has 
been that modern usage completely sanctions the 
word as a synonym of ‘‘sturdy,’’ even when 
applied to inanimate objects. 

It is one of the many examples of the curious 
reversals of application in words. Whereas 
rugged, in its oldest sense, applied solely to rough, 
coarse, hairy, or uneven surfaces, it became, about 
100 years ago, an adjective defining the internal 
qualities and is now used in the sense to which you 
refer as referring entirely to internal qualities, 
when the external surface may be completely the 
reverse of the characteristic denoted by the 
adjective. 


Staunton.—‘*W. L. S.,’’ Brunswick, Md.— 
“The correct pronunciation of Staunton, Ill., is 
ston’tan—o as in or, a as in final; the pronuncia- 
poe me Staunton, Va., is <tan/tun, a as in fat, u as 
in but. 


_the King is dead.—‘‘S. L. V. M.,”’ Lexington, 
Ky.— Concerning the origin of the phrase, ‘‘The 
King is dead! Long live the King!’’: it is recorded 
that the death of Louis XIV was announced by 
the captain of the body-guard from a window of 
the state apartment. Raising his truncheon 
above his head, he broke it in the center, and 
throwing the pieces among the crowd, exclaimed 
ina loud voice, ‘‘Le Roi est mort!’? Then seizing 
another staff, he flourished it in the air as he 
shouted, ‘‘Vive le Roi!’? See Pardoe’s ‘Life of 
Louis XIV,’ Vol. III, p. 457. 


thruth.—‘'T. O. K.,”” Bloomfield, Ia.— None of 
our books of reference show that the word thruth 
was ever current in the English language. The 
word thrutch has been and is used in some parts of 
England and means ‘‘to thrust.’’ Possibly the 
spelling thruth may have been adopted by some 
writer in the effort to indicate the Gaelic pro- 
nunciation of truth. 


to cut _in half.—“M. W. A.,” Virginia City 
Mont.—This idiom dates from 1550, and as it has 
had the sanction of literary usage since that time 
it is now accepted as good English. The word 
half in English meaning “one of two, correspond- 
ing or equal parts into which a thing is or may be 
divided” is five centuries older than the expression 
“in half’? or ‘‘halves,’’ occurring in the Lindis- 
farne Gospel (Mark 6: 23) which dates from about 
950. It may be found also in Robert of Glouces- 
ter, Cursor Mundi, Coverdale’s Bible, Sander- 
son’s Sermons, Boyle’s Original Forms and Quali- 
ties, and many other works, ‘A half,’’ meaning 
“one or two divisions more or less approaching 
equality,” is another use which dates from 1300 
and is supported by such writers as Bishop Hall, 
Dean Swift, Herbert Spencer, and others, s 
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Read what critics say about 
Mabel Wagnalls’ new b6ok— 


THE LIGHT IN THE VALLEY 


“Enthralling story of devotional motherdom.’’— 
Hudson Maxim, the inventor. ‘‘ Appeals to somethir> 
inherent in every man and woman.’— Washingtcs 
Post. “Story of an American girl, Anna Will 
Wagnalls, who rose from poverty to prominent plaw 
in the world of intellect.” — New York Hera. 
Tribune. ‘The book should help every strugglir 
young woman and encourage every mother in he 
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Second Baptist Church, St. Louis. 
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